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Shadows and Straws 


ECENTLY, in Dorset, England, Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, an architect of London, discovered the 
statue of which we present an illustration on 

the opposite page. It is now in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. Dr. Gardner, Professor of Classical Arche- 
ology at Oxford University, puts the date of the statue 
at about 300 B.C., according to the Times (London) 
and, from the character of the stone, considers its place 
of origin to have been in the neighborhood of Smyrna. 


ONCE OR TWICE before we have ventured to draw 
attention to the writings of Mr. Charles Marriott and 
again the inclination to do so seems stronger than we 
can resist. Writing recently in the Nation (London) 
of “Use and Beauty,” Mr. Marriott said: 

“In a recent newspaper article a distinguished archi- 
tect spoke of ‘the familiar fallacy that beauty is effi- 
ciency.’ It all depends upon what you mean by effi- 
ciency. If you mean only mechanical efficiency, of 
course it is a fallacy; but does anybody—can anybody, 
at this time of day—mean that? Surely, what is meant 
is efficiency for all the purposes involved. Nobody, for 
example, would call a business man efficient who disre- 
garded the feelings of his clients, or a machine efficient 
which injured the people who used it. Our objection 
to a great deal of existing machinery is precisely that 
it does this; and practical efforts are constantly being 
made to remove the deficiency—not only as regards 
crude bodily injury, as in the case of the rock-drill, but 
the moral injuries which are summed up under ‘indus- 
trial fatigue.’ The writer went on to say: ‘Architec- 
ture, if it is to be good, must be efficient for its purpose, 
but efficiency for its purpose in architecture has a wider 
range than it has in engineering or in simple building.’ 
So far so good ; ‘wider range’ is just, though one would 
like to know exactly when ‘simple building’ becomes 
‘architecture.’ But then the writer added: ‘because in 
architecture the appeal to the zsthetic sense has to be 
taken into account, and if that appeal fails the archi- 


tecture fails with it.’ So, in some degree, does every- 
thing else fail; because the esthetic sense is present and 
potent in everything. ; 

“What it amounts to is that the architect was right 
about architecture, but wrong about everything else. 
The ‘esthetic sense’ is not something which we put on, 
like spectacles, when we look at architecture, and take 
off when we sit down to dinner. Like the poor it is 
always with us, and often most active when least con- 
venient. So is the ‘appeal’ to the esthetic sense; and 
the only question is whether or not the appeal shall be 
properly organized. In architecture, as in the other 
arts, it is; and that, no doubt, is why architects, like 
other artists, are apt to speak and write as if the appeal 
itself were peculiar to their work. They mistake the 
organization for the thing organized. In reality we can 
no more escape from appeals, agreeable or disagreeable, 
to our esthetic sense from everything about us than we 
can run away from our noses. 

“In theory it might be possible to distinguish archi- 
tecture from building, but in practice they are insepar- 
able. The reason is not so much a virtue as a fatality of 
the human mind. Try as we will, we cannot separate 
our material from our spiritual needs; and the Divine 
saying, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone,’ is equally 
true of the cupboard in which the bread is kept. What 
the author of “The Young Visitors’ would call ‘mere’ 
building might be a very desirable thing if it were 
possible, but it is not. For better or worse, the esthetic 
appeal is always present, and the meanest building has 
an architectural character, though it may be a very 
bad one. ‘ 

“If we say that architecture is building in view of 
all the circumstances, moral and material, we shall be 
near enough to the truth for practical purposes; because 
it implies the organization of the zsthetic appeal and 
leaves unquestioned the ‘wider range’ of architecture 
as compared with simple building. The difference 
between them is neither here nor there. The simplest 
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building is capable of architectural treatment, that is 
to say, organization of its esthetic appeal; but, in view 
of its purpose, that side of the matter may be relatively 
unimportant. Efficiency has a narrower range in a cow- 
shed than in a cathedral, because the needs involved are 
narrower. ‘Though, even here, the needs are something 
more than material. Grant—it is a mere assumption— 
that cows are insensible to proportion; the people who 
milk them are certainly not, though they may be quite 
unaware of their sensibility; and, in the long run, a 
well-proportioned cowshed—to the eye, I mean—is more 
efficient. 

“In all such discussions as that about ‘use and 
beauty,” or ‘beauty and efficiency,’ we are apt to reckon 
without our host. The simple truth is that neither 
practical nor esthetic questions can be decided without 
reference to human nature—which refuses to separate 
them in its reactions. We are only just beginning to 
discover how ‘practical’ the esthetic problem really is. 
Not to mention such special observations as the effect of 
color on health, the investigations of psychologists in the 
factory and the workshop have demonstrated the close 
dependence of efficiency, in the most utilitarian sense of 
the word, upon conditions and surroundings. We are, 
in fact, only just beginning to recognize the profound 
truth of Francis Thompson’s “Thou canst not stir a 
flower Without troubling of a star.’ In a 
dozen directions we are learning, often by painful 
experience, that efficiency cannot be separated from its 
esthetic overtones without a loss in efficiency to that 
extent. Nor, on the other hand, can the esthetic 
overtones be considered apart from efficiency without 
serious danger to themselves; as we see from what has 
happened in the arts of painting and sculpture. The 
reason why architecture has, on the whole, escaped the 
same fate is that it is more obviously—rather than more 
closely—bound up with utility. If anything were 
needed to clinch the connection, it would be that, when 
the utility is partial, or prejudicial, the architecture 
looks bad in proportion as it is well adapted to the 
purpose; and we can only make our big shops look 
tolerable by pretending that they are temples.” 


THE FACTS ABOUT the vast housing program offered 
to the people of England at the close of the war are 
now out. A very recent report of the Medical Officer 
of Glasgow states that “over 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Glasgow are housed in not more than two 
rooms, and this quite irrespective of the size of the 
families.” Glasgow is the second city of the British 
Isles, and has produced immense wealth. This same 
tale is approximated in other towns. Since the war, 


when there was a carefully estimated shortage of 850,- 
000 houses, not enough new houses have been built 
in England to take care of the normal increase of 
population. 


The housing program was stopped be- 
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cause of expense, since when England has spent the 
incredible sum of £133,000,000 in unemployment 
“doles” and now faces the winter with a million and 
a half idle workers! The condemned and insanitary 
slums are still in use. Graham Wallas calls it a 
failure in man’s master task. Can such a statement 
be disputed? (Can any government survive, as Presi- 
dent Harding has inquired, if it cannot solve such a 
problem as the fair distribution of the necessaries of 
life? The answer is that none has. 

Little by little town planning has made some head- 
way. The narrowness of view so long held by its 
chief sponsors—they who advanced it as a means to the 
“city beautiful” or as a method of stabilizing realty 
values or of increasing them without in any way dis- 
turbing the time honored way of building cities for 
profit rather than for use—has long failed to win for 
it any popular enthusiasm or understanding. And no 
government of which we have heard has ever had the 
courage fairly to face the problem of so controlling the 
use and development of land that a halt shall be called 
in the atrocious process of piling human beings closer 
and closer and thicker and thicker. The problem is 
an economic one and nothing else. All the skill of all 
the architects in the world is helpless in the face of 
conditions over which they have no control. Every 
technical advance in planning or construction is im- 
mediately capitalized and sapped of the economic bene- 
fit it should confer. Nation after nation has come up 
against this fact, and has retreated as best it could. 
The will to change these things has perhaps generated 
in the public consciousness, but the deadly hypnosis 
of the profit idea still obscures the way. Until men are 
ready to abandon that idea all governments will be 
helpless. If patience is a noble test, it is sometimes a 
dangerous one. 


THE BUILDING Guilds of England, believing that 
the English Government has failed to keep its hous- 
ing promises and seeing no possibility of getting the 
necessary houses through private initiative, has formed 
a building society based upon small subscriptions in 
large numbers from wage earners all over the country. 
As sufficient money comes in houses will be built and 
the house will go to the subscriber selected by lot. 
The method of providing houses will be slow at first, 
but the Guild believes that it can in the end make 
headway even against the present lack of capital and 
that it can also provide easy methods for financing the 
furnishing of the house as well. We hope to publish 
further particulars of this plan later. 


AT THE RECENT Library Association Conference in 
Cardiff, Dr, Davies proposed a novel (so far as we 
are aware) addition to library facilities. Quite truth- 
fully remarking that music had in the end to be heard 
if one were really to come to an intelligent sense of 




















it (although certain accomplished people do read scores 
with keen interest and understanding) he suggested 
the provision of sound-proof rooms in libraries. To 
these musical students might repair and there, with 
the aids of records and gramophones, might run the 
entire gamut of music as easily as they now explore 
the vast heritage of literature. 


THE INVENTOR of the gramonophonic film has this 
to say of the future of his mechanism: “Its educational 
possibilities are immense. The board of education, 
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for instance, draws up the synopsis of a lecture; that 
lecture may be given by thousands of teachers, and each 
would be different. But with this machine a lecture 
could be standardized and given all over the country 
in exactly the way the board would wish it.”” Stand- 
ardization, it seems, is headed even for this end too 
horrible to contemplate. No wonder that Mr. Penty 
cries out that not another machine shall be invented 
without the sanction of some superextraordinary and 
intelligent guardian of mankind. 
C. H. W. 


The Autobiography of An Idea 


By LOUIS H. SULLIVAN 


Cuapter VI. 
Boston 


S ONE in tranquillity gazes into the crystal 
A depths called Memory, in search of sights and 
sounds and colors long since physically passed 

out from what is otherwise called memory ; when one is 
intent, not upon recalling but upon re-entering, he 
finds a double motion setting in. While out of the 
gray surface-obscurity of supposed oblivion, there 
emerges to his view, as through a thinning haze, a 
broad vision assuming the color and movement of 
a life once lived, of a world once seen and felt to 
be real, so likewise, the intensive soul moves eagerly 
forward descending through intervening atmospheric 
depths toward this oncoming solid reality of time and 
place, a reality growing clearer, more colorful, more 
vibrant, more alluring, more convincing—filling the 
eye, the ear with sound and color and movement, with 
broad expanses, with minute details, with villages, and 
cities, farms and work shops, men and women densely 
gathered or widely scattered, and children, little chil- 
dren always and everywhere. So moving, the two 
great illusions, the two dreams of the single dreamer, 
accelerating, rush onward, and vanish both into a 
single life which is but a dream:—the dream of the 
past enfolding and possessing the dreamer of today: 
the dreamer of today enveloping, entering and pos- 
sessing the dream-reality of the past; all within the 
inscrutable stillness of a power unknown, within which 
we float, with our all, and believe ourselves real. We 
believe in our reality in our strenuous hours, in our 
practical doings, in our declamatory moments, and even 
in our hours of silence. In sleep there come images 
before us, floating by, irretrievable, or steadfastly con- 
vincing; and these we speak of casually as dreams. 
We are willing even to extend the idea of dream to 
man’s ambition. We say such or such a man had or 
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has dreams of empire, of dominion, of achievement, of 
fulfillment of this or that sort. And occasionally we 
acknowledge, upon information, that such dream had 
taken full possession not of a man we read about, or 
see in the plenitude of his power, but that the dream 
arose within a child, in broad daylight—as night- 
dreams do in their way—and aroused in him a passion- 
ate desire, 

We do not associate the idea of dream with our 
strenuous hours of thought and deed in the selfsame 
broad daylight. Nor do we see the stars at noon— 
but they are there. So is a dream there, within every 
human, ever—day and night unceasingly. 

We impeach the dream idea, calling certain men 
“Dreamers.” We do this in derision—much as the 
pot might call the kettle black. We do not suspect 
that we could not put one foot forth before the other 
were we not dreaming: so artificial and sophisticated 
are we in our practical moments. And it is even so 
as we forget that each of us was once a child; even 
as we banish the thought, as crude, that out of that 
very child we have grown inevitably to be what we 
are; that the thoughts, the feelings, the emotions, the 
reactions, the waking dreams of that child have gov- 
erned and determined us, willy-nilly, through the 
course of our lives and careers with compelling power 
—that what the child accepted we accept; that what 
the child rejected we reject. 

Thus from the abysm of Memory’s stillness, that 
child comes into being within Life’s dream, within 
the dream of eternal time and space: and in him we 
behold what we were and still are. Environment may 
influence but it cannot alter. For it is the child in 
multiple and in multiple series that creates the flowing 
environment of thought and deed that shall continu- 
ously mature in its due time. It is the moving child- 
in-multiple of long ago that created for us the basic 
environment within which we now live. Thus in a 
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memory-mirror may we re-discover ourselves. Expect- 
ing to find therein a true reflection of ourselves as 
we believe we are, the image dissolves as the features 
of a long forgotten child confront us. Deny him, we 
dare not. 

Turning about from self-contemplation we find chil- 
dren everywhere. We see the tidal wave of children 
moving on and on, we partly under their dominion, 
they partly under ours. But theirs is the new, ours 
the old; and, as ancients, we move on, unchanged from 
the children that we were—leaving our thoughts and 
deeds as a beaten trail behind us. 

With this image in view the narrator has laid ex- 
tended stress upon an authentic study of child life. 
Maturing years have made it but too clear that only 
on such foundation, resting deep within the vast-mov- 
ing and timeless heritage of Instinct and Intellect, 
might a valid superstructure be reared into the light 
of our day. Men in their fatuity believe that they 
cause replicas of themselves to be born of woman: that 
they create children like themselves for themselves. 
They are picturesquely unaware, in mass, that they 
are but instrumental, normally, in bringing forth full 
grown men and women whom they may never see, 
but who, it must be so, are in essence of being with 
them at birth, specifically differing from them. Hence 
the unceasing flood of child personalities, accepting or 
rejecting influences in an environment they had no 
share in making. Historically, and in mass, victims 
of Fate rather than Masters of Destiny. For Destiny 
and Fate alike have birth in what is accepted or re- 
jected by the child. 

* * * 


With this digression as a commentary we may now 
resume in its natural course the story of a grow- 
ing child well known to us, and proceed to extend 
that series of rejections and acceptances—beginning in 
his infancy—into an ever enlarging world of fact and 
fiction until we may perchance obtain a glimpse of 
what they really were, and of their significance in 
determining his onward drift—a drift that as yet has 
developed no self-defined momentum. 

Shortly after their return to Boston from Newbury- 
port, the father, for reasons of his own, whatever they 
were, decided to move his family to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. They were away six months. 


* * * 


A small boy stood on the dock at Eastport, Maine, 
holding in his hand a huge greengage plum. The 
same small boy suffered and saw the agonies of those 
who cross the Bay of Fundy. He saw and lived in 
a hotel in Halifax, where an Academy was opened. 
Later he endured in patience the terrible discipline of 
his father, who in below zero weather walked him 
for miles along the bleak “Northwest Arm,” to return 
with white cheeks and nose, only to be told to 


wash his face in snow—the father doing the like. He 
saw his Gods blasting a deep trench for water pipe 
through the solid slate ledge, and again he marvelled 
at what men could do. He saw the great citadel 
crowning the heights, and from it, he viewed the har- 
bor. Then came calamity. Mamma was taken down 
with diphtheria; and he saw the great and grand New- 
foundland dog, that had welcomed them effusively on 
their arrival and had adopted them at once, lying day 
after day, night after night, faithfully guarding her 
chamber door. Mamma recovered; but her illness was 
prophetic of change. 

In the spring they returned to Boston, and Louis 
was sent to live with his grandparents in South Read- 
ing, as before, with the proviso that he was to return 
to his parents in the fall. He became at once deeply 
immersed in the miniature activities of the farm, taking 
the initiative wherever he could, doing small things 
with large enthusiasm. He did not consider such 
things work, but joy. He was physically active and 
mentally active too. He was always excited in his work 
and always constructive. As Grandpa also worked, 
they became great pals, and planned and worked to- 
gether. His natural surroundings became less mystical 
to him. He held them in affection, but no longer in 
dreamy wonder. The delicate bloom of early child- 
hood was passing, while the vigor and aggressiveness 
of budding boyhood were rising as branches from the 
same deep root. His love of the open remained constant 
and intense. He was developing pride, ambition, and 
a sense of growing power over material things. The 
desire some day to exercise such power to the full 
became in him a definitive dream, within which, un- 
noticed, was resident the glow of a deeper power—a 
power that had suffused a swiftly-moving, vocal spring- 
time, which he had seen and heard and lived in this 
same spot. 

Grandpa did not bother about the child’s education, 
for, being wise, he knew the child was daily self- 
acquiring an education exactly suited to his tempera- 
ment and years. But Grandmamma believed other- 
wise. She thought her grandson needed polish, and that 
he should now begin a systematic study of the French 
language. Louis was willing enough and started in 
gaily. He liked the sound, and the words in italics 
looked pretty; all went well for a while. As he got 
in deeper he began to be oppressed by the inanities of 
the grammar-book, and the imbecilities of a sort of 
first reader in which a wax-work father takes his wax 
children on daily promenades, explaining to them as 
they go, in terms of unctuous morality, the works of 
the Creator, and drawing therefrom, as from a spool, 
an endless thread of pious banalities. Louis rebelled. 
He declared he was an AMERICAN BOY !—that 
none of his playmates spoke French—why should he? 
Grandmamma, in habitual indulgence, discontinued 
polishing. She could not enter the child-mind. To 
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her, her grandson was an object of boundless love— 
and little more: and yet this little more was an im- 
passable gulf, lying as a chasm between old age gently 
petrifying in the thoughts of her own childhood, and 
a vigorous young animal with thoughts and an im- 
petuous will of his own. And he in turn held his 
grandmamma to be the sweetest of mortals—and little 
more. 

Thus summer passed on broad pinions sweeping, 
and Louis saw it moving thus. He saw such things. 
Beneath all the overlay the child was a mystic: inar- 
ticulate, wondering, believing. ‘These fleeting revela- 
tions of Life came and went as interludes within the 
chosen practicalities of his realistic and material activ- 
ity. He had rather help build a stone wall than listen 
to a poem—all except the fairy tales that Julia told: 
for here was Romance—and romance he could not 
withstand. 

One morning; it happened to be September 3rd of 
that year. Louis Henri Sullivan arose early and sal- 
lied forth in pomp and pride. On the Stoneham road 
he met a farmer friend: 


Hello! Do you know I am eight years old today? 

No; wall, wall, that’s fine. Heow old did yeh say 
yeh be? 

I am Eight! Don’t you think I’m a big boy now? 
Do you want to feel my muscle? 

My sakes—but yeh aire strong! 

Yes I am. I can lift a stone almost as big as my 
grandfather can; but of course he’s older. 

How old did yeh say yeh be? 

I say I am eight years old today and I want you 
to know it. Do you want to pound my chest? 

Can’t say’s I do. 

You may pound my chest as hard as you like and 
I won’t say a word. Have you noticed my new 
boots? It’s my first pair. My grandma gave 
them to me for my birthday. 

No I hadn’t saw them. 

Well, look at them now. See; they’re copper-toed 
and have red tops. Don’t you think they’re fine? 

Yaas; how old did yeh say yeh be? I think yeh 
got a mighty fine granny t’give yeh them boots. 


And the Ancient doddered down the road dustily 
regurgitating the thoughts of his childhood now be- 
come decayed and senile; while bounding boyhood 
clattered on, from house to house, from field to field, 
wherever might be found man, woman, or child to 
whom he might sing his own saga in vainglory. For 
was he not right? Was he not Eight? Was he not 
heroically aware that that day he was crossing the in- 
visible line between childhood and boyhood? Were 
not the gaudy boots his plain certificate of valor and 
of deeds done and to be done? Were they not for 
him symbols of that manhood toward which he so 
ardently yearned that his pride might come to the 
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full? He said it was so. 


In this joyous mood was 
his saga sung, as of one with a growing faith. 
Then came, as it were, a bugle call from the south. 


He answered the call in person. 
lowed him up. 

The effect was immediately disastrous. As one might 
move a flourishing plant from the open to a dark 
cellar, and imprison it there, so the miasma of the big 
city poisoned a small boy acutely sensitive to his sur- 
roundings. He mildewed; and the leaves and buds of 
ambition fell from him. In those about him, already 
city-poisoned, even in his own kin, he found no solace, 
and ceased openly to lament. Against the big city 
his heart swelled in impatient impotent rebellion. Its 
many streets, its crooked streets, its filthy streets, lined 
with stupid houses crowded together shoulder to shoul- 
der like selfish hogs upon these trough-like lanes, 
irritated him, suffocated him; the crowds of people, 
and wagons, hurrying here and there so aimlessly—as 
it appeared to him,—confused and overwhelmed him, 
arousing amazement, nausea and dismay. As he thought 
of the color, the open beauty of his beloved South 
Reading, and the great grand doings of Newburyport, 
where men did things; where there was obvious, pur- 
poseful action; an exhibit of sublime power; the city 
of Boston seemed a thing already in decay. He was 
so saddened, so bewildered, so grieved, that his sorrow, 
his bitter disappointment, could find no adequate utter- 
ance and relief. Hence he kept it all within himself, 
and became drugged to the point of lassitude and 
despair. The prospect of a whole winter to be spent 
within these confines, shut out from the open world 
that had been growing so large and splendid for him, 
filled him at times with a sudden frantic desire to 
escape. Had not his father at once taken up again 
the rigorous training of cold baths and outdoor exer- 
cise, had he not taken him on long walks to Roxbury, 
to Dorchester, even to Brookline, where the boy might 
see a bit of green and an opening-up of things, the 
boy would surely have carried out his resolution to 
run away. Torun where? Anywhere to liberty and 
freedom! 

He had partly revived from the first shock, when 
his ruthless father placed him in the Brimmer School 
on Common Street. Louis found it vile; unspeakably 
gloomy ; a filthy prison for children. He learned noth- 
ing. ‘There was no one to teach him, and what he 
saw there shall not be recorded here. So passed the 
winter; Louis looking, ever aimlessly, yearning, for 
a teacher. As a rose springs upward from the muck 
and puts forth gracious blooming, even so out of the 
muck of this school a re-action sprang up, a fervent 
hungered yearning within, for a kindred spirit to arise 
that might illumine him and in whom he might rejoice; 
a spirit utterly human that would break down the 
dam made within him by sanctioned suppressions and 
routine, that there might pour out of him the gathered 
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cesspool, and the waters of his life again flow on. Of 
such nature was the hunger of a well-fed child. 

As the Boston winter of ’64 was groaning on its 
way to the tomb of all winters, Mamma was again 
stricken with diphtheria; and again she recovered. The 
city winter passed, a city springtime passed. With 
vacation at hand, Louis returned to his grandparents, 
resumed his activities now enlarged in scope, and in 
the fall returned to the City, his wounds somewhat 
healed. He was immediately placed in the newly or- 
ganized Rice School,—temporarily housed in another 
gloomy structure, but not so foul—at that time situ- 
ated on the west side of Washington Street and a 
short distance south of Dover Street. Here he learned 
nothing at first except in-so-far as there was a sort 
of mechanical infiltration going on. But, at a nearby 
book store, “Beadle’s Dime Novels” appeared in a 
whirlwind of popularity. Louis Sullivan pounced upon 
them. He devoured the raw melodramas and cried for 
more. Here at last was Romance! Here again were 
great men doing great deeds. Here was action in the 
open. He could live these scenes. He could visualize 
these acts even within the deadly philistine air of 
Washington Street and its Rice School where he was 
supposed to know that 2:4:: 4:8. He did not espe- 
cially care for the standardized lady in the case who 
was always ravishingly beautiful and always eighteen; 
and to the villain he was sometimes lenient, but 
the hero, that magnificent man-god whose ear had just 
been grazed by the arrow of a huge red savage—him 
he took to his bosom. He got a thrill out of every 
page, which was more than he ever got out of the 
school. He was to remain at this school for several 
years, during which time he slowly became citified. 
His activities naturally spread over an ever widening 
field; and these years were filled with multifarious 
details large and small. His geographical ventures ex- 
tended from South Reading as a center to Stoneham, 
Woburn, North Reading, Sangus and Ipswich; and 
from Boston as a center to Rockport, Gloucester, Mar- 
blehead, Salem, Lynn and Nahant; and southward into 
Jamaica Plains. Between Boston and South Reading 
were dotted, as villages or hamlets, Somerville, Malden, 
Melrose, Greenville and South Reading Junction. 
West of the Junction was . small affair called Crystal 
Lake, with bare and sterile surroundings, including an 
ice-house on its northern shore. The big pond to the 
north of South Reading—then a village of possibly two 
thousand souls—was officially known as Lake Quan- 
napowitt. From the western shore of this lake pro- 
jected a promontory, and within this promontory was 
a cemetery. 

During these years, Louis Sullivan, always inquisitive 
and fool-hardily curious, had ferreted out every street, 
alley and blind court, and dock and wharf from end 
to end and crosswise within the limits of Boston, and 
had made partial explorations of Charleston, Chelsea 
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and South Boston. Thus there gradually arose within 
his consciousness a clearing sense of what a city meant 
objectively as a solid conglomerate of diverse and more 
or less intricate activities. He began indeed to sense 
the city as a power—unknown to him before—a power 
new-risen above his horizon; a power that extended 
the range and amplified the content of his own child- 
dream of power as he had seen it manifested in the 
open within the splendid rhythm of the march of the 
seasons. Nevertheless, he saw, in his boy-way, and 
felt it strongly, a great mysterious contrast between 
the two. In the open all was free, expansive and 
luminous. In the city all was contraction, density, 
limitation, and a cruel concentration. He felt that 
between himself and the city, as such, lay a harsh antag- 
onism that seemed forever insoluble; as though men 
had made the city when they were mad; and that as 
it grew under their hands it had mastered and con- 
fined them. Yet men, women and children seemed to 
move about freely enough at certain hours. These 
waves of doubt and apprehension came and passed at 
intervals, but each wave left its precipitate, in solution 
as it were, in the boy’s quizzical mind. He became 
less and less unfriendly toward the school, as sporadic 
knowledge crept out of his books and took on a certain 
segregated appearance of validity, having slight con- 
nection, however, with his own world. + He ceased to 
be wholly rebellious, and took his small doses of formal 
routine education much as he might take a medicine 
supposedly for his good. Thus far his father had been 
his only successful teacher. 

The boy had acquired and was continuing to acquire 
the education he possessed partly through a series of 
shocks—frequently humiliating—which inverted his il- 
lusions into realities; partly through his own keen pow- 
ers of observation, and perhaps something in the way 
of intuition; but mainly and fundamentally through 
his high sensitiveness to externals which, always with 
him, took on character, definition and, as it were, a 
personality. He was now ripe for another shock. 

One day his father took him on a walk to South 
Boston, and made him run up a high hill on the top 
of which was a reservoir. This altitude reached, a 
great view spread before them. ‘The boy at once be- 
came exalted with awe at the living presence and 
expanding power of Mother Earth. Never—since the 
long forgotten days of Halifax—had he reached such 
a peak of observation. His father’s love for “scenery” 
had taken them there. As the boy gazed in thrilling 
wonder, his father called attention, one after another, 
to special points of beauty in the land and water- 
scape, finally coming around to the Blue Hills, which 
indeed were blue and enchanting against the far hori- 
zon and its haze. After explaining the nature of the 
haze, father called attention to two outstanding peaks, 
near together but differing in size, and asked his son 
a point-blank question :—Which of the two hills is the 

















larger? His son walked straight into the trap, saying 
that of course the larger one was the larger—why 
did Papa ask? Then the trap fell—knocking Louis 
senseless—for Papa said, (beyond a doubt maliciously 
he said it) that the smaller was the larger. When Louis 
came to, he protested vehemently; but Papa said he had 
been there and knew. ‘Then, relenting, believing he 
had carried his practical joke far enough, he told his 
son, seriously, that the effect, the appearance, the il- 
lusion was, in fact, due to what he called PERSPEC- 
TIVE; and the nature of this particular perspective, 
and perspective in general, he explained with notable 
skill, simplicity, and with many objective instances. 
But Louis instead of receiving this information with 
acclaim and joy, as a new world opening before him, 
was deeply saddened and perturbed. His father, sin- 
cerely believing he was educating his own, came near 
to destroying him. He was no psychologist, he had 
indeed but little human sympathy or insight—hence he 
had no suspicion of what was going on beneath the 
surface of his own son. For had not that son built 
up a cherished world all his own, a world made up of 
dreams, of practicalities, of deep faith, of unalloyed 
acceptance of externals, only now to find that world 
trembling and tottering on its foundations, threatening 
to collapse upon him, or to vanish before this new 
and awful revelation from the unseen. This ghostly 
apparition which his father called “perspective” ter- 
rorized him. What his father said about it did not 
help. For behind the perspective that the father saw 
was a perspective that the child saw—invisible to the 
father. It was MYSTERY—a mystery that lay be- 
hind appearances, and within appearances, and in front 
of appearances, a mystery which if penetrated might 
explain and clarify all, as his father had explained and 
clarified a little. Did this mystery reside also in his 
lovely slender elm tree? Was his great friend the 
ash tree involved in mystery? "Was the sunrise that 
had glorified him and the earth around him part of this 
mysterious perspective that lay behind appearances, that 
lay behind even the clear apparition his father called 
perspective? Must he lose his faith in what seemed 
real? Was Boston itself and all within it but a mask 
and a lie? Was there within it and behind it a per- 
spective, a mystery which if understood might reveal 
and clarify it, making it intelligible? Could this mys- 
tery be penetrated? He was determined it should be, 
soon or late—and that he would do it. Thus had a 
father’s playful joke set up in a child a raging fer- 
mentation. Such high-pitched emotion could not last. 
Such vision was bound to fade. Such fear must pass. 
And so it happened. The turmoil, the chaos lasted 
but as the span of a day-dream. But within that 
dream, within that turmoil, there awakened a deeper 
dream that has not passed. Thus Louis Sullivan ac- 
cepted and rejected; rejected and accepted. 

He returned to the school and the streets which 
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At recess he 
promptly announced that he could lick any boy of his 


were much the same thing to him. 


size. Whereupon “his size” knocked him in the eye, 
and the two “sizes” went at it, according to regula- 
tions which consisted in beginning fairly and ending 
foully—two boys rolling over and over in the middle 
of the street, in the center of an eager, urging, admir- 
ing circle of excited ruffians of varied sizes, who cried 
at the proper time: “He’s had enough; let him up.” 
Sometimes Louis’ prophecies were verified. Sometimes 
they proved unfortunate. But it was all the same, 
all in the game; and there was established in the 
school a “Who’s Who” that never reached print. 
Moreover there was established a Hierarchy in which 
each “who” was definitely ranked according to the 
who’s he could lick, and the who’s and sizes who could 
lick him. And while all this was going on, Louis 
picked up, in addition to a bit of geography and arith- 
metic, every form of profanity, every bit of slang, and 
every particle of verbal garbage he could assimilate. 
In other words he was one of the gang and a tough. 
But his honor required that he refrain from licking 
the good boys just because they were good—which 
could not be said of some. 

He was progressing so well at school, his mother 
thought — for his teacher so certified for reasons 
unknown—perhaps to conceal the truth—that she 
believed it time he learn to play the piano. Louis 
thought otherwise. Mamma was stern, Louis yielded. 
Mamma promised it should be half an hour only, every 
day. She placed her watch in good faith on the piano 
shelf—fatal error—and the series began. It was not 
that Louis disliked music; quite the contrary. Had 
not his parents but recently taken him to Boston 
Music Hall, there to hear a great Oratorio rendered 
by the Haendel and Hayden Society? Had he not 
been overwhelmed by the rich volume and splendor of 
choral harmonies—again a new and revealing world? 
Had he not thrilled to the call: “Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 
and the King of Glory shall come in.” 

Was he not always teasing his mother to play for 
him any one of a group of brilliant five-fingered exer- 
cises arranged as stately compositions? No; Louis 
loved his Mamma but hated the piano when annexed 
to himself. So the series moved on to disaster. The 
five-finger work bored him, the dinky tunes enraged 
him; he watched the watch, he kicked the piano, he 
struck false notes, he became utterly unruly; and at 
the agonizing end of one especially bad half-hour, 
Mamma burst into hysterical tears; and Louis, seeing 
the damage he had done, threw his arms about her 
neck and cried his heart out with her. Thus the series 
ended, by mutual understanding and Mamma’s for- 
giveness—as Mamma’s tears still flowed from bitterly 
swollen eyes, as she gazed blindly in unspeakable sor- 
row at her repentant but incorrigible son. But—let it 





be said in a whisper—Mamma should have known that 
Louis’ hands were not made for the piano. Louis did 
not know it; yet there lay all the trouble, 

Then the father thought he would teach his son 
drawing. His son thought otherwise. His son de- 
tested drawing. The prospect of copying a litho- 
graphic plate setting forth a mangle, a step-ladder, a 
table, a mop and a pail, was not alluring. Louis 
demurred. Father thought a thrashing would help 
along some. He started in. A she-wolf glared. He 
quailed—End of still-born drawing lesson. No series. 

Meanwhile the name of the village of South Reading 
was, by popular vote, changed to Wakefield. Cyrus 
Wakefield, rattan magnate, thought it good business 
to offer a new town hall in exchange for his name. 
The townspeople thought so too. The deed was done; 
both deeds were done; and, as if on a magic carpet 
the farm that Louis had lived on floated from South 
Reading into Wakefield—meanwhile remaining station- 
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ary as of yore. This occurred in the summer of 1868 
when Louis was in his twelfth year. 

Meanwhile, also, in 1868, a new school building 
was in course of construction on new made land in 
the Back Bay district. It was to be up to date in 
all respects, and was to be called The Rice Grammar 
School Building. 

In the winter of this year, Mamma, for the fifth 
time, was stricken with diphtheria and her life des- 
paired of. She pulled through on a perilous margin. 
Father, now thoroughly frightened, finally got it 
through his head that the east winds meant death. So 
in the summer of 1869 he moved his family to Chi- 
cago—leaving Louis behind, to live with his grand- 
parents, and continue his education. Louis sobbed on 
his Mother’s shoulder, but was much relieved to say 
to his father: Good-by! Now he was free! 


(To be continued) 


Cities -- II 


By GEORGIANNA GODDARD KING 


Photographs by E. H. LOWBER* 


HE cities of Spain are more precious than any- 

I thing they contain; and that is the ultimate 

miracle. You cannot enumerate and itemize 
Toledo or Cuenca like a museum, or like Venice, or 
like the Lake Country of England. You cannot offer 
a picture of Alarcén or Trujillo, though you may 
photograph in Bruges or sketch in Toulouse. It is 
as the traveller from southern Tuscany feels the heart 
in his bosom stirred by the thought of Radicofani 
hanging far off in the pale air, or indeed by the very 
name of Acquapendente, though he cannot explain what 
he means in a London hotel to his brother-in-law. 

Take these just named, Toledo and Cuenca and Alar- 
con. ‘They are set high, and look abroad through a 
blue immeasurable distance, and rivers lie coiled about 
their feet; as on the coins of eastern capitals, Antioch 
or Lystra, Iconium or Barata, the city sits enthroned 
upon her mountain and the river-god is under her 
sandal; she is consecrated with a mural crown or she 
wears the horned moon for a jewel on her brow. 

No two of them are alike in memory, notwithstand- 
ing. At Toledo the brown Tagus has cut down 
through the purple shale and there is not a blade 
of green to be seen: the cigarrales, where you walk on 
the heights over against the city, are set out with 
silvery agave tipping the red earth banks or planted 


* Photographs reproduced by permission of the Hispanic Society 
of America. 
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with olive orchards blue as smoke where you look across 
their tops to the ancient city. At the weirs the river 
shows its teeth, and sends up irregularly a faint rust- 
ling noise, lost when a mule shakes his bells on the 
Puente de S. Martin, and from high among the rocks 
still you may hear his driver, “Arré, burro!” At 
the sanctuary of Our Lady of the Valley, terraced out 
where two gorges are cloven down toward the stream- 
side, a little bell clatters and whimpers below your feet ; 
it is sunset there above the darkening waters, though 
across on its citadel height the Alcazar shines bright 
as marble and the cathedral spire is filmy and fair, and 
the grave male towers of brickwork, S$. Thomas, and 
S. Roman, and S, Andrés, and the twin towers of the 
Baptist are ruddy till long after the bell has ceased. 
Then the Toledo of Greco is seen in lilac-blue; like 
an enchanted city it hangs its towers against a sky 
as pale as glass, and darkness comes up cold out of the 
river-gorges, and the sound of the waters is constant. 
Flocks go by on the road with a hurried tinkle and a 
muffled patter. Walking is easy on that lonely road, 
in the clear dark, where Angel Guerra passed so many 
times; but the descent is long to the bridge where 
about the piers the foam-flecks swirl white and lisp; 
and the climb is even longer by narrow winding streets 
where the third turn to the right and then two to 
the left may signify the way home, but anything else 
means getting lost completely. 
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Cuenca is unlike Toledo, as Rachel is unlike Leah. 
Among all the memories of wayfaring in Alps and 
Pyrenees, of the Velay, of the seaside peaks of Greece, 
there is none to overpass or outweigh that of the far- 
flung approach by the western road to where Cuenca 
couches like a lioness in the gateway of the hills. About 
Cuenca* the streams are swift and clear; below Cuenca 
the poplars are tall and never still. The houses cling 
to the rocks like nests of swallows that have returned 
with recurrent seasons longer than recollection can 
count. Up the gorge of the Jalon the rocks are tossing 
with creepers, planted with vines and gourds and 
heavy-leaved fig-trees; and the noble arches of the 


ing through the upper gate the traveller goes on up, 
where peasants come down driving their two or three 
donkeys or where long strings of mules shake their ears 
and stamp before the little venta that thrives just out of 
reach of the octroi. The shade and the wine are cool 
there; but indeed tavernors and landladies are uncom- 
monly well-provided and friendly along all this out- 
lying edge of New Castile. 

The gates hereabouts are built like castles, with two 
good strong square towers and an arch between, de- 
fensible from either side, whether invaders were to be 
kept out or rebels, belike, besieged. The tradition of 
these fortifications is perhaps Arabic, for Cuenca was 





TRUJILLO: BIRTHPLACE OF PIZZARO 


Moors’ aqueduct close the view at the last turn. Up 
the valley of the Jucar the hillsides are austerer, stubble- 
marked and gravelly by turns; as we leaned on the 
bridge in autumn a boy stopped to lean beside us and 
look, and cried out, “The wood is coming down!” 
Yes, all the tall sweet-scented pines which were cut 
back in the hills through the long summer months, now 
that the autumnal rains had swollen the stream, were 
floating down, lazily, dangerously; by next morning 
the men were out with steel-shod poles at the turns and 
bridges, and at the pool below the town they never 
rested. 

The town itself reaches back into the hills, and pass- 


* See March, 1919. 


founded by the Moors and a long time held by them; 
it fell finally to Alfonso VIII and belongs, though not 
to the domain of the Order of Santiago already estab- 
lished at Uclés, yet to that region and to the style of 
the Order. 

To the eastern marches of Santiago, and the protec- 
tion and influence of Uclés, belongs the forgotten city 
of Alarcon. It is situated on the Jucar, a good bit 
further down its course, and close to the old road 
that comes up from Valencia to Madrid, passing near 
Uclés and through Tarancon and Aranjuez. Cuenca 
is not on this road, but the way from Cuenca to the 
sea comes into it at Minglanilla, soon enough to take its 
passage through the superb gorge of the river Cabriel. 
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Thence we drove through glittering wheat-stubble 
and purpled vineyards to Alarcén by way of Motilla 
del Palancer. I take the name of that tiny and ancient 
burgh to indicate some perishing memory of a mound 
and a palisade. The walled village lies hardly bigger 
than a grange but with:castle-keep and church yet stand- 
ing, yet habitable, and the white argosies slowly sail- 
ing overhead. It is not only picturesque but entirely 
typical of these wide upland plains reconquered only as 
the twelfth century closed ; and the village was all pink, 
stone, plaster and rooftiles alike. 

Thence we dropped steeply to the river valley, which 
is said to be lovely when wheat is green. North- 
ward a mound showed the site of Valhermosa; it was 
just the situation where Cistercians loved to alight. 
The earth hereabout is almost Indian red, and already 
on Holy Cross Day (14 September) it was turned up 
by the autumn ploughing. Milky green, the river lay 
in the burning metal of the hillsides. Breath of the 
thyme that stood pallid amid the dark patches of 
juniper and rosemary, mingled with the scent of the 
fresh-turned clods. A lonely tower on the edge of the 
world marked the city; only as the trotting mare came 
close the square towers of the gate-house rose up, 
and beyond that the keep with overhanging battle- 
ments; then the whole grey mass of the Alcazar loomed 
like a ship in the offing; lastly a grey churchtower or 
twain could be made out beyond. Where the bridge 
entered the town, with but a short steep climb to 
breast the hill-crest, we looked far down, at the left, 
past crumbling banks to the Alpine-green water fleck- 
ed with white, and a terraced road that toiled over 
the bastions of the opposite hill. So from the Alcazar, 
on the other hand, we peered into another gorge where 
the arched gateways of the walls spanned only sheep- 
tracks now, and the juniper and wall-flowers rooted 
in the scars of machicolations. The city that once had 
covered the level plaintop and looked abroad with level 
gaze over the immense and rose-colored Castilian plain, 
had once pitched down grey streets steeper than 
Toledo’s to the river’s side, and the grey walls had 
climbed steeper than the red walls of Daroca and had 
guarded a haughtier citadel. 

Like Cuenca, Alarcén was an Arab city, as indeed 
its name declares, and it has an Arab history. Situ- 
ated on a road and a river, it was impregnable. The 
tall soft-footed brown nobility of Abderrahman and 
Hixem had swung their white cloaks up and down these 
narrow streets, the steepest terraces had showered rose- 
petals on climbing jasmine vines below when caged 
nightingales awoke the full moon of May; and Christ- 
ian dames, wedded in lawful and noble alliance, had 
dreamed away long years of sheltered life, to sleep 
under the cypress trees of a Moslem cemetery at the 
last. When the eldest son of the Emir Yusuf, Mo- 
hammed Abul Asul, feigning blindness, had fled hither 
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from a prison in Cordova and raised a rebel flag, the 
north had risen to follow him; but against the tur 
baned hosts, Arab and Berber both, that were too 
strong for Castilians and Leonese, his frontiersmen and 
colonists had no chance; back here he came to die in 
785, unknown to all. The silent months and years of 
secret, objectless existence were spent, perhaps, in 
watching the constellations, and solaced with such 
poetry as that of the Almerian, Ibrahim ibn Chaf- 
adshe :— 
I live in sorrow, dreaming of a city far away; 
Thither | would travel, longing all the long slow 
day ; 
But when the nightfall rings me round, and dark- 
ness closes over, 
And winds awake, I give to them the message of 


a lover: 

“Bear my love, O north wind, on your winnowing 
wings, 

And, south wind, to my well-belov’d carry my 
questions!” 


A hundred years later the famous adventurer Hafsun 
garrisoned and held the place; in 1038 the Emir of 
Toledo here drafted an army to fight against the 
barbarous conquerors of Cordova; though Alfonso VI, 
who took Toledo, took Alarcén as well, it lapsed again 
into the free dominion of the Moslem for another 
century. The Toledo Annals record that in 1184 
Alfonso VIII captured the city and ten years later 
gave it to the Knights of S. James. But they did not 
keep it. Often the Annals repeat the name, for the 
inhabitants were men of war, and they fought as a 
free commune in the great battle of Las Navas, that 
turned back the Moslem rush from Europe. In the 
Chronicles thereafter the name is frequent, for the 
position was important and the Procurators of the 
city figure largely in the reign of John II. The wealth 
of the city lasted so late that all the surviving churches 
belong to the age of Charles V and show the plater- 
esque style. A lord of Alarcén was famous in the 
battle of Pavia, and the gesture of Velazquez’s general 
perhaps belongs to him and to the proud hour when the 
captive Francois I was consigned to his charge: “his 
Commentaries,” says Ford, “are truly chivalrous and 
interesting.” Few traces of the Gothic age remain; 
an arched doorway is serving still for daily passage; 
here and there, built into a house wall or rolled up 
against a sunny door-jamb, may be seen the English 
dog-tooth moulding that the English Queen Leonor 
brought to Cuenca. The churches seem abandoned 
and not only locked but nailed up, impossible to visit, 
though there is said to be a good retable with two 
more flanking it, in S$. Juan. Of Santiago nothing is 
left: S. Domingo de Silos surprisingly flowers around 
the portal in to the scalloped cusping familiar in the 
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west country, at Zamora and Toro. In the plat- 
eresque church of the Trinity the nave has fallen, but 
the tower yet stands and under a ribbed vault a street 
runs through, as quaintly as at Daroca. 

In the church of S. Maria, which is almost square, 
three bays by three with side chapels, the form certainly 
preserves the foundations of the chief mosque. We en- 
tered the church as the village band was ending the 
Creed, and dropped on our knees at the back: pro- 
cedure of which the outcome was not so devotional 
as the intention, for the entire congregation wheeled 
about to stare and I think the only eyes which saw 
the Elevation of the Host were the paroco’s and our 
own. It should be said that the village band was made 
up of excellent musicians, and there was a great glory 
in the Sanctus given out by horns and bassoons, and 
the Benedictus culminating with drums and cymbals. 
It was a Feast of the Cross and the Faith, and eleven 
processions, separate and successive, escorted about the 
town to pipe and tabor the huge Crucifix, and the 
Cura vested in cope and beretta under a grey linen 
umbrella. We noted that the individual offerings in 
the sacristy, which paid for these, while some were in 
money, were, some of them, in wheat. 

The houses have no more than two stories, not even 
a noble casa solar that regards gravely the trodden 
earth of the plaza, and everything was very white with 
lime-wash. The schoolmaster was a gentle creature of 
infinite courtesy, with that distinction which comes 
only from gifts of the spirit and is worn only by the 
meek. With all its fragrance of Moorish legend and 
its brave tales of the Italian wars, after all its romance 
and pride, Alarcon is now no more than a “rock that 
angels haunt—on the mountains visitant.” 

From Alarcén to Trujillo is not so far as it looks 
on the map, for though each was free and independent, 
the history of both cities is interwoven with that 
of the Military Orders and the same knights recovered 
them both for the Cross within a year’s space; and, 
again, the architecture of both belongs to the age of 
foreign conquest in the Renaissance. If the Warder 
of Francois I is claimed by the one, the conqueror of 
Peru is claimed by the other. 

Trujillo, that belongs to the world of granite, is 
picturesque in a more romantic and obvious way, one 
more European than the other hilltowns of this ac- 
count. From afar it is seen and lost and described 
again hanging against the sky, as the road runs over 
granite hill-pasture and dips into oak woods and comes 
up into sheep-pasturage. “The upper town can show the 
birthplace of the Pizzaro brothers; the lower, the palace 
that they built, where Hernando, having lived out his 
hundred years, died alone at last. Not the situation 
alone but the very air of the place will recall to the 
traveller certain hill-towns in Italy. 
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Yet the settlement is ancient; and moon-marked 
stones declare that there once Astarte or Anahita was 
worshipped, and the city shield still bears the Queen of 
Heaven, and Cervantes has a pretty phrase about the 
old worship of Diana transferred but unaltered. The 
Arabs prized the place and their baths may be seen 
there yet, and their cistern; and another cistern has 
been lately built, identical in plan.* Indeed the water 
was always good here, and plentiful. “The church of 
S. James, in the upper town, from which the Con- 
quistadores took their license, has been stripped for 
sale of what the French and the revolutionaries had 
spared; but S. Maria is still magnificent, in a fifteenth- 
century style but loftier, purer and more elegant; high 
and not too wide, with a good nave, arcade and chapels 
that perform the office of transepts, and a magnificent 
Primitive retable of five-and-twenty panels. 

The Renaissance building in Trujillo was late and 
sudden and short: it is very pure, rich and lovely. 
To concentrate ornament on a single window in a 
granite wall was learned in Salamanca for a great ex- 
cellence and practised here as a badge of subtle pride; 
the window is often set in the corner of the house and 
in time one learns not to mislike it there. Along a steep 
street above the square is set a palace that turns on 
itself at an angle and carries a small and exquisite 
loggia opening up there in the wing, topped by another 
story, which has more of delicate and reticent beauty 
than can be expressed. 

The finest of all the houses flanking the vast square 
below had such another loggia, though now built up 
and such another window; the town hall is open on the 
ground floor, set upon arches like those of Bergamo 
and Como; Hernando Pizzaro’s palace is the biggest 
and splendidest of all. But indeed it were a week’s 
work to learn the houses here, and a month’s lesson to 
savour all the history. In the upper town the castle 
still crumbles, and the houses are built into and over 
against the living rock, and the walls reach down and 
out, and by the towers you may know the site thirty 
miles off. Granite is the temper of the race: courage 
and freedom have nested in that eyrie like eagles that 
come back to their rock, 

There is a tale of the Constable D. Alvaro de Luna; 
how he discussed the surrender of it with a Bachellor 
that was the Princess Catharine’s representative, under 
the postern gate. and suddenly the two clinched and 
rolled down the steep sward; and when the Constable’s 
men picked them up they kept the Bachellor and so 
got the city; the-e is another of the Master D. Juan 
Pacheco, how he died when besieging the place and the 
Alcayde surrendered to a dead man, and was torn 
to pieces afterward by the populace in a Gallegan town. 
Always strange haps and disastrous chances fell thick, 


* See photograph, August, 1921. 
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and the French sacked and burnt, Wellington being 
more occupied with sparing his troops than with saving 
his allies. Yet spotless and untarnished is still the 
shield, and the great memory of the adventurers who 
went out to the Conquest of the Southern Sea. 
Pizzaro may have been born out of wedlock, as 
legend says, but he was born in a casa solar; it is 
doubtful whether he herded swine under the live-oaks 
of the adjacent hills, but certain that he learned to 
manage men from his father who was a captain in the 
Italian wars. He went early to the quest of honour 
and fortune in the New World just announced, and 
he went first to the search for Peru and the Pacific 
and the man-eating hordes of the south, that wore 
feather-woven raiment and drank human blood from 
cups of soft and virgin gold. A kinsman of Hernando 
Cortes, he had already crossed the Isthmus with Balboa, 
and again alone, when at last the great adventure of 
the South beset his imagination, ‘“‘and,” says the his- 
torian, “he drew a line with his sword’s point as the 
term of the immense labors necessary for the conquest, 
and invited whoso would cross with his.” Of the 
thirteen men who took that step that day, one other 
was a fellow from Trujillo; it was but a single step, 
but it was the first of a long way to go. Francisco 
Pizzaro was to see his home twice again, to collect 
money and bring back his brethren with him, and to 
leave his bones in Peru. D. Gonzalo Pizzaro died also 
in the Americas, and D. Hernando was falsely accused, 
and wore out twenty years in prison before his enemies 


were confuted and his honor vindicated. ‘Then he 
came home to dream, in the granite streets and under 
the oak-woods, of strange cities planted among the 
clouds and of the gorgeous swamps of the Amazon, 
of long-dead companions in arms whose faces were 
plainer to consciousness than those of their children’s 
children who passed and saluted him in the square 
and pointed him out to one another, noting what medal 
he wore in his cap and what fashions he trimmed his 
beard. 

Along the road, in coming from Caceres to Trujillo, 
we had seen the broad strip of turf left on either side 
of the roadway for pasture of the sheep in the long 
travelling of the mesta, the annual migration; and as 
we came back in the diligence after nightfall we were 
to see the shepherds. It was winter time, but here- 
abouts the oaks are evergreen and, herdsmen still shake 
down acorns, as on cathedral portals, to fatten their 
swine; we had seen the clean sweet city, so ruddy and 
fresh-smelling, so like lusty age; we had halted in the 
darkness at a venta black against the stars. ‘There 
lights were flaring and thence as the door opened the 
whining bagpipe could be heard, and coplas in a long 
crying, and rude mirth. At the side a fire smelling of 
juniper flung up hissing sparks that danced above the 
red and yellow flames. Out came a sunburnt shepherd 
in his sheepskins, in his soft, peaked hat like a Sicilian 
or Vergilian figure, to peer into the diligence, with 
pipe in hand and shaggy wallet on shoulder to whom 
we gave a piece of silver for pity of his long travelling. 
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Toward the end of July I opened a package contain- 
ing foreign architectural periodicals which I began imme- 
diately to peruse with the idea of reviewing for the 
JourNAL. Fate interposed and sent me post-haste to the 
hospital to be diagnosed, doctored and set surgically to 
rights; and here am I after mid-September taking up the 
task which was so rudely interrupted; for fate can be 
rude, though in the end it was very kind to me. I preface 
this article thus that the reader may know why at this 
late date his attention is called to events so long past, 
such as the election of the new council of the R. I. B. A., 
the bestowal of the R. I. B. A. gold medal upon Thomas 
Hastings, Esq., and other matters which by this time are 
more or less ancient history. 
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The Hastings incident involves nothing of a controver- 
sial nature—everybody is satisfied, everybody is happy. 
Everybody by this time has read the presentation address 
and the learned and lengthy response of the recipient. 
Everybody knows that it was the intention of the Royal 
Institute in bestowing the medal at this time not only to 
honor a great American architect, but also to indicate a 
kindly appreciation on the part of the British architects 
of the high place which American architecture generally 
holds in the domain of architectural art today. So we 
all are made happy in Thomas Hastings’ supreme happi- 
ness. 





British Architects and Unification 


One of the periodicals before me refers good-humoredly 
to that which caused the retirement of the old Council of 
the Royal Institute to private life, and the election of 
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one in opposition, as one of the “burning” questions of the 
day. It is more than that. It is, like all controversial 
matters in architectural policy and practice, a perpetually 
“burning” question——-a burning question for all time. It 
is like an asbestos gas log. One can instantly produce a 
flame and incandescence merely by turning on a cock 
simultaneously with knocking the ashes out of one’s pipe. 
Unification and Registration are as perpetually burning 
with our British brethren as competition procedure, 
prying a fellow architect loose from his job, and the 
schedule with its absolutely impossible interpretations and 
possible and altogether probable misinterpretations are 
with us. By the bye, some of our British confréres are 
considering a sliding scale, not at all dissimilar to that 
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which our own Institute refused to hear discussed some 
dozen years ago. I was interested in the attitude of the 
British architectural press toward the election of the new 
Council of the Institute which carries a repudiation of 
the majority report of the Institute Committee on Unifi- 
cation and Registration and an, at least partial, endorse- 
ment of the minority report. The tone of The Architect, 
which is anti U. and R., is, in a measure, exultant; that 
of the pro U. and R., The Architects’ Journal, is a bit 
depressed; as though one should say: God’s will be done. 
(though not too fully nor over too extended a period!). 
The paper hopes for better things in the end. And so 
does The Architect, which is opposed to both Unification 
and statutory Registration; its feelings, as expressed in 
the issue before me, and my own are very much in accord. 
I stated mine in this space in August last and need not 
repeat them now, but I was gratified that, counter to my 
prophecy, the British Institute was not swept off its feet 











by the present craze. By the way, while I appreciated 
being quoted in the Journal of the Society of Architects 
for June, I am sorry that in so far as the remarks on 
“Who is an Architect” are concerned, proper credit 
should not have been given to “W. P. B.,” who alone was 
responsible. 


Architecture of the Aliens 


In The Architect one modest little review of “The 
American House” challenges my attention: “The best 
American houses are those which are built on simple, 
classical lines. In these two types, the ordered 
classical house and those founded on Colonial precedent, 
the greatest success has been achieved. ‘To these we 
might add the fine house based on Spanish traditional 
lines, many of which are to be found in the West.” Is it 
because the classical and Colonial houses are sticking so 
closely to English precedent that The Architect finds them 
pleasing? Are these houses “successful” because they are 
in a style already over-developed and run to seed; a style 
in which there is no chance for imagination or play of 
fancy? “But where American architects attempt to base 
the designs on Tudor or earlier precedents of earlier 
character they almost uniformly come to grief. It is to 
be hoped that American architects will either abandon 
the attempt to do what is evidently alien to them or give 
more time and study to the English precedents which they 
do not yet seem to understand.” My opinion is that 
when any architect, British or American, draws academi- 
cally on these former styles his work is lacking in fancy, 
in vigor, and in charm. The Tudor and the earlier forms 
are no more alien to the American than are the “ordered 
classical” or the Colonial or, for that matter, the Spanish. 
We, some of us over here, came to America by the way 
of Normandy and Britain, long ago, perhaps, but with 
a heritage in common with the best of the Britons of 
today. In fact there is nothing “alien” to us Americans 
if you take us as a whole. What we have to do is to take 
what is fundamental and basic in all the architectural 
manifestation to which we are heir and upon those funda- 
mentals base what in time will be a rich, complete and 
unified expression of ourselves. That is why some of us 
think that America is not helped in the solution of her 
problems by those who are content to copy, slavishly or 
otherwise, Tudor, Colonial—which is Georgian—French, 
Italian, German, Scandinavian or South European 
architectural motifs or social customs. We, some of us, 
admire in some of the British their power to get at 
fundamentals and on those fundamentals to build sin- 
cerely. There is nothing slavish or dilettante in the work 
of Norman Shaw, H. Wilson, the always charming Ernest 
George, the vigorous and virile Leonard Stokes, the less 
vigorous but still virile Aston Webb, G. Gilbert Scott, 
and many others who, like these, inspire in a real Ameri- 
can a spirit of emulation. I can well imagine that some 


of the American return to or insistence upon fundamentals 
might seem an expression of crudity in some British eyes. 
Indeed I was so impressed when I read the closing lines 
of the principal address at the recent convention or gather- 
ing of the R. I. B. A. at Cardiff. Now in quoting the 
urged cautionary 


“poem,” with which the speaker 
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measures, the American would not have tried to soften 
the fundamentals in the cause of refinement. He would 
have used the original word “swim” rather than “bathe” 
and, rather than “gooseberry bush,” the staunch old 
“hickory limb,” which you will note rhymes with “swim,” 
would have been suggested as the proper object upon 
which darling daughter should hang her clothes. Men 
(and daughters) swam thousands upon thousands of 
years, probably, before they bathed. At this late day 
no daughter would think of asking her mother’s permission 
to bathe. (But, after all, therein perhaps is where the 
pleasantry lies—and all these years since babyhood I have 
missed it). 

This same number of The Architect gives several illus- 
trations of the grossly misapplied architectural embellish- 
ments of the saloons of a mammoth ocean liner, only the 
editor does not so catalogue them,—and also we are 
given plans and illustrations of the new London County 
Council building—the London County Hall—and here I 
feel myself up against something whereof by nature and 
training I am unqualified to speak. However, in spite of 
that feeling I speak. I remember the design which won 
the competition. There was a “crescent” bitten out of the 
plan as at present, but its center was filled with an im- 
portant circular structure which served to unify that 
elevation. That structure does not now appear and evi- 
dently there is no provision for it in the future. It looks 
almost as if some monstrous, unfeeling giant had bitten 
out a hunk and left the building mutilated in plan and 
elevation. Originally the curving roof of the crescent 
finished against important architectural features. Now 
the unfinished ends of the roof call mutely and sorrow- 
fully to be extended—the arc calls for completion in a 
great circle—but the call will never be heeded. The 
huge rusticated corner masses of the pavilions, themselves 
out of all scale, exist seemingly only to buttress gro- 
tesquely gigantic arches above, and interfering with the 
function of which, the wall has been boldly pierced for 
light. 

How much more charming and gracious would have 
been John Belcher’s carefully studied design, which was 
placed second, than this—but I realize that I am un- 
fitted by temperament and training to deal with some 
aspects of the architectural art. 


Matters of Varied Interest 


The Architects’ Journal is giving considerable space to 
the modern theatre. Many of the playhouses are weird 
and fantastic in design as in execution. Probably one 
should not treat the architecture of the theatre as real 
any more than one should consider what goes on upon 
the stage as having any relation to real life. What goes 
on within is all illusion, all hectic, all hollow, all mimicry, 
so why should the shell present other than these charac- 
teristics? 

I am not speaking of the literary drama but of play 
acting and the husk in which it rattles about. I am 
speaking now from the standpoint of the man of 
action who goes to the playhouse to escape life. I may 
present another point of view at some more opportune 
time. 
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Architecture in Letters 


Architecture is holding its own in literature in Great 
Britain. F. R. Jelley, A.R.I.B.A., has an interesting 
paper in The Architects’ Journal on Architects in Popular 
Literature, in which he conceives that architects have 
been none too pleasingly presented from Pecksniff on: 
from Dickens down to Wells. Mr. Galsworthy, who is 
included in the indictment, answers in a later number in 
genial vein, indicating that the characters are treated 
rather as characters than as architects and that architects 
should not be more sensitive than lawyers or doctors or 
others are, or should be, who have had their like held up 
to the mirror of literary art. That architecture is a 
subject of general interest in Great Britain—as perhaps in 
no other country—is evident from the fact that the 
columns of the great metropolitan and provincial dailies 
and weeklies are open to real discussions of architectural 
principles and theory and practice rather than mere news 
and real estate items. In these discussions architecture 
is treated as art, as a possible living art, and given a 
dignified position and treated in its ideal relationships to 
society. 

The Architects’ Journal, for example, while lamenting 
that the topic is ignored by the bulk of the press, says: 
“To this scandalous and unwarrantable neglect there have 
been always honorable exceptions. The more dignified 


and distinguished of the newspapers, both in London and 
in the country, maintained the tradition that, no matter 
how apathetic the ‘masses,’ the ‘classes’ liked to see in 
their chosen periodicals an occasional reference to so 
refined a subject as architecture. Occasionally it was 
accorded hospitality in the Reviews, where Sir E. Beckett 
Denison’s diatribes, or Mr. Emmett’s  sardonically 
humorous censures, or, finally, Mr. March-Phillips’ 
graceful perversities, were each and all welcomed as 
leavening the mass. More than any other contemporary 
writer, Mr. March-Phillips was successful in showing 
how fascinating a subject architecture can be made in the 
hands of a skillful writer, and eventually the Morning 
Post offered him a large audience to which to preach, at 
regular and frequent intervals, the gospel of good build- 
ing. He was thus able to convince many readers and a 
few editors that architecture is a subject that can be 
invested with singular charm by a capable writer, as 
Ruskin had proved long before.” My own opinion of 
March-Phillips is an exalted one. 

The London Observer and the Manchester Guardian 
are mentioned as rendering especial service in this direc- 
tion; and other papers, a goodly list, come in for thanks for 
their continued work in the good cause. When will our 
great dailies open up their columns to sincere and deep 
discussion of art as affecting social progress and include 
architecture in the category of beneficent institutions? 


The Passing of the Skyscraper 


By GEORGE C. NIMMONS 


The most conspicuous contribution of our time to the 
architecture of the world is the high office building com- 
monly called the skyscraper, the outstanding feature of 
which is that it seemed at first, to the astonished 
observers, to scrape the sky. But in their construction 
it has transpired that those which at first were called 
skyscrapers lost their claim to this title as soon as other 
buildings in their vicinity were carried up higher. The 
first skyscraper was only 11 stories high and the second 
12, and now they are 40 stories and more. 

Their history reveals a continuous effort to gain dis- 
tinction by exceeding the height of former buildings. It 
has been a veritable building race into the sky, but the 
race is now practically over, and there will hardly be 
any more entrants, as the privilege to scrape the sky with 
a building has been recalled. Laws for the restriction 
of building heights are either already in force or are in 
the process of being passed in practically all of the large 
American cities. 

The result at the conclusion of this remarkable race 
gives the Woolworth Building, 790 feet high, first place, 
and the Metropolitan Life Building of New York, sec- 
ond, at 700 feet. 

While some of the laws restricting building heights 
still permit a portion of the area of a site to be carried 
up to certain heights, the main mass of the building is 
limited, on the building lines, to a maximum height of 
about 2% times the street width. There appears to be 


no large city which does not materially cut down the 
height formerly allowed for such buildings. As a natural 
result, office buildings will tend toward a uniformity of 
height in each community, and then no more buildings 
will astonish the natives by their tremendous height. 

No doubt it will be most interesting for future genera- 
tions to review the rise and fall of the skyscraper in the 
estimation of our time. It came and was condemned 
by the people in the period of about one generation. 
Therefore it seems appropriate and advantageous for us 
to speculate on the lessons this experience will teach 
posterity, which probably will not view with much sym- 
pathy the motives which led to the erection of these 
buildings, or some of the effects that followed, although 
it should not fail to be thankful for the invention of 
skeleton construction and what we call the modern 
elevator, which together made these buildings possible. 
It may be that its attitude will take a humorous turn, 
as they reflect upon the youthful enthusiasm with which 
we overindulged in something not for our good. 

One of the first things they probably will note will be 
that we didn’t invent the elevator but only applied me- 
chanical power to operate it. Archimedes had a freight 
elevator in 236 B.C. operated by perfectly good hand 
power, according to Vitruvius who recorded a descrip- 
tion of it in 46 B.C., when he was working for Julius 
Caesar as a military engineer. This must have led to 
the invention of the animal elevator which was installed 
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at the Roman Coliseum for raising the wild animals up 
to the level of the arena floor. 

The passenger elevator would probably be traced ’way 
back to the sixth century at the Convent of St. Catherine 
on Mt. Sinai, and then at the Monastery of St. Barlaam 
in Greece, where one had a travel of two hundred feet. 
Queen Anne had a passenger elevator at Windsor Castle, 
and the Empress of Austria, Maria Theresa, in 1780, 
at the Capuchin Church in Vienna, had one which she 
used for descending to the family tomb in the crypt. It 
is reported that this was of the plunger type. At any 
rate, it stuck in the hatchway, one day,—a not uncom- 
mon occurrence even now,—but the Empress, who was 
very strong for omens, took this as a bad one and 
assumed it to be the forerunner of her death, which 
really did occur a short time afterwards. 

Beginning at the beginning, posterity will note that as 
soon as scraping the sky with buildings became an as- 
sured thing, real estate men and owners of downtown 
property conceived a great idea, viz., that the price of 
the land could go up with the height of the buildings. 
In the various large cities these soon began to tower 
above their surrounding neighbors to 12, 14 and 16 
stories; people did not hesitate to ride in the elevators 
to these dizzy heights and tenants proceeded to sign up 
leases for the available space. It was also observed that 
there seemed to be a preference, even at first, for the top 
stories. This tendency had its effect in helping to create 
a conviction that the higher a building went the better 
people liked it. Upon consultation with the architect 
and builder, assurance was also given, particularly after 
the adoption of the caisson foundation, that there was 
practically no limit of height to which these buildings 
might not go. 

With these essentials established, owners of down- 
town corners and the realtors began to visualize and 
dream. Story piled upon story up into the great heights 
of the atmosphere was not only a pleasant gratification 
of the popular ambition for bigness and the vast outlay 
of money, but it seemed to open up an opportunity to 
enhance the value of city property to a degree never 
before equalled. And that was exactly what it did. It 
became possible to demonstrate that the income from the 
great rent rolls of these buildings would pay good interest 
on tremendous valuations of the land. The prices for 
suitable office building sites began to soar and there was 
scarcely a time when these land values were not raised 
to the limit of what the buildings erected upon them 
could stand. And there are many instances where pieces 
of property are held at prices far beyond what buildings 
erected upon them could possibly justify, by reason of 
their unfavorable locations and unsuitable size and shape. 
This is the case largely with property upon which large 
areas would have to be left vacant for light courts for 
inside offices, in case high buildings were erected. 

Prices for land, however, continued to rise, and as the 
cost of maintenance and construction increased rentals 
were advanced. This might very properly follow as a 
result of the natural law of supply and demand, if it 
were not for the surprising fact that office buildings 
have never paid very well; that is,—the percentage of 
profit earned on the total value of land and buildings 
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was always small. As proof of this there is probably 
no better evidence than the statements of the president 
of The Building Owners and Managers Association at 
its national convention a few years ago, when reliable 
statistics on about two hundred office buildings showed 
that for the previous ten years the average net earning 
was only about 4% on the value of land and building in 
each case. 

It was argued that the nature of an office building 
investment had sufficient business risk connected with it 
to merit a net earning of 8 to 10%, instead of only 4; 
the causes of low earnings were discussed and the con- 
clusion reached that the only feasible remedy was to raise 
the rents. It was recognized that the cost of new office 
buildings could not be reduced; that was fixed by the 
market cost of labor and material at the time the build- 
ings were built and a campaign of education, therefore, 
was recommended to bring about the raising of rentals. 
There was no discussion or inquiry as to whether or not 
the value of the land was too high, or upon what basis 
its value was arrived at. The fact that the value of the 
land can only be computed properly from what a building 
erected upon it can earn, did not receive consideration, 
nor was any attention given to the fact that land values 
had been systematically raised as fast, and in some cases 
faster, than the rise in the height of buildings. It is 
probable that in every community the experience has 
been the same, viz., that as soon as the building height 
was raised over what had been customary in that city, 
the price of the land was advanced, and as soon as it 
was found that this was not satisfactory the rental of 
the buildings was increased. 

This kind of boosting process has been going on ever 
since the skyscraper was invented, but it has now met a 
very formidable obstacle in the new zoning laws and in 
the discovery of the fact that office buildings reach the 
maximum rate of earning at a much lower height than 
was formerly supposed. 

On account of the limitation of the height of build- 
ings, all increase in income in the future will have to 
come from the increase in rentals, and not as it did in 
the past by increasing the height of the buildings. Fortu- 
nately, it is only a relatively small proportion of city 
property, as a rule, that has advanced in price beyond 
what it can readily justify from the earnings of future 
buildings. The restrictions now placed upon buildings 
should have, and no doubt will exercise, a wholesome 
influence in restraining the inflation of the value of 
property beyond a stable and permanent value. 

(While we, no doubt, will be criticized in the future 
for expanding the prices of real estate holdings beyond 
a legitimate amount, there is at least one example in this 
country which stands out conspicuously, and may give 
evidence of a spark of the poetic and sentimental in our 
property transactions. ‘This instance, according to the 
Economist, is the rental of the ground on which stands 
a little church at Manheim, Pennsylvania. On the first 
day of June each year the congregation assembles, and 
each member pays to the owner of the land one red rose. 
In addition to this the treasury of the congregation gives 
over five shillings. The church is known as the Red 
Rose Church.) 















Posterity, no doubt, will note with interest another 
important feature of the skyscraper’s development. When 
steel skeleton construction was adopted, the then existing 
theories and precedents of architectural design were all 
upset. With the old masonry construction there had 
been no need for anxiety as to whether the pier, lintel, 
or arch was of sufficient size to give an appearance of 
adequate strength and stability. The designer of such a 
building could frankly express the construction in the 
facade and feel assured that there would be sufficient 
masonry in its different parts to make the building look 
stable and secure. But when steel came into use, with a 
strength so much greater than masonry, the required 
size of columns was so small that it was not only a very 
dificult problem to secure good proportions, but it was 
also difficult to prevent the building from looking danger- 
ous and liable to collapse, by reason of the seeming 
inadequate size of its different members. Yet it was 
not long, however, before people adjusted their standards 
of strength and stability to this new material, and no 
longer hesitated to walk on the side of the street where 
one of these buildings stood. 

In fact it did not take merchants long to discover 
wonderful selling possibilities in buildings with skeleton 
construction. Enter the modern show window,—the in- 
tensive display method of modern advertising. The idea 
of showing the greatest variety in the largest quantity 
grew in popularity, and architects were asked for the 
largest show windows it was possible to build. 

The common inquiry then became,—how small can the 
columns supporting the building be made in the lower 
stories to give all possible room for the show windows? 
Building owners no longer had any concern about having 
the supporting columns or piers of a building look strong 
enough to hold it up; they wanted the space for show 
windows to put a car load of something in, so that 
people would see that they had plenty of goods on hand. 
Show windows increased in size until some bright genius 
discovered that columns didn’t need to appear on the 
outside at all. The lower story could be all show window 
by setting the columns back from the building line, and 
running the glass right along in front of them. In this 
way the glass could be continuous except for the entrance 
doors, and even at the street corner the column could 
be set back and glass made to come right up to the cor- 
ner. Then the remaining space above and below the 
show windows could be covered by sign boards, or signs 
could be painted in red or orange on any remaining sur- 
face above or below the glass, thereby getting the full 
selling power out of the entire store front of the building. 

When at first the supporting columns were reduced 
in size, someone remarked that such buildings looked as 
if they were supported on tooth picks, but when the 
columns disappeared altogether from the outside surface 
it seemed as if some magician or conjuror had surely 
been at work. The laws of gravity seemed certainly to 
be suspended! Here we had a great skyscraper with no 
visible means of support whatever! The floating of the 
planets in space seemed no greater mystery than this 
enormous building suspended in the air over a great 
display of ladies’ lingerie, men’s clothing, children’s toys, 
patent medicines, surgical appliances, men’s underwear, 
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or some other motley. Of architecture, no vestige was 
left. By craning one’s neck skyward one might gain a 
distorted glimpse of rich cornices and noble orders of 
architecture too far off to be appreciated. If any of the 
fine arts have suffered by the inroads of business, surely 
architecture has had to bear the limit of that imposition 
in some of the downtown shopping districts. 

An architect, therefore, in attempting to design one 
of these buildings had to assume that his architectural 
base would be. underwear, clothing, or other merchandise 
suspended in the air, or if fortunate, there might be 
some wax lady models to resemble caryatides, thereby 
giving some semblance of support to the theory that 
architecture, in these buildings, did not commence until 
the second story was reached. 

From an observation of all these queer developments 
one might suppose that people didn’t care anything about 
architecture. But, quite the contrary, there was quite a 
lively interest aroused about the difficulties of designing 
these tall buildings. This soon led to a demand for a 
new style of architecture, which should frankly express 
the new kind of construction. In fact there was quite a 
stir in the architectural profession over it. Two warring 
factions sprang up. One claimed that “all architecture 
was rotten that followed precedent in trying to clothe 
this new kind of structure,” while the other so charac- 
terized all efforts to follow along conventional lines. The 
slogan of one was “Progress before precedent”; of the 
other, “Precedent before progress.” There seemed to 
be a strong sentiment among the radicals for a new 
style of architecture, one that would be distinctly Ameri- 
can, and some thought that it should be expressive of 
the democracy of the government and the freedom of 
the people. 

About this time there arose into prominence an archi- 
tect whose originality and skill in design surpassed any 
other of modern times, and that was Mr. Louis H. 
Sullivan. He did originate a new system of architectural 
design and ornamentation which had a far greater fol- 
lowing than any of the other architects who attempted 
to break away from the conventional methods. His 
method of designing the ornamental features of buildings 
is one which seems specially well adapted for producing 
the originality of expression in design so much desired. 
And it was the example of his work during the World’s 
Fair and afterward which called forth such enthusiastic 
praise, especially from the people of France. 

Mr. Sullivan’s method of designing ornament is based 
upon his great knowledge of the habits of the growth of 
flowers and plants, and of the principles of geometry. 
Having availed himself of the principles of nature in 
plant growth and of the rules of science in geometry he 
was not restricted as is the ordinary designer to copying 
the methods of conventional architecture, but on the 
contrary was more or less free, in his creative work, to 
express himself, his emotions, and his own taste just as 
the talented craftsmen must have done in the old days 
when they created the masterpieces of art. Fortunately, 
in connection with the story of his life now appearing in 
the JourRNAL, he is completing a series of twenty plates 
which will reveal his methods of design for posterity. 
Anyone, therefore, who will avail himself of these prin- 
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ciples can select whatever flower or geometric pattern he 
may choose as his motif, and create his own original orna- 
ment by the Sullivan method. 

Whatever posterity may say of the contribution of our 
time to architectural design, there is not likely to be 
much question about the value of the service performed 
in the planning, arrangement, and equipment of the 
important and complicated buildings of our day. If one 
contemplates a typical modern office building, a prominent 
hotel, or a great railway terminal, the question of the 
exterior architectural design sinks into insignificance when 
compared with the problem of solving, by planning 
arrangement and interior design, the great number of 
unprecedented and difficult requirements which had in each 
case to be overcome. There were no precedents to follow 
in providing for the inventions and products of modern 
science and art in these new buildings. 

Mr. Paul P. Cret, in summing up his estimate of the 
value of our contribution to architecture, in the forth- 
coming book of the Committee on Education,* takes this 
view, that our greatest achievement has been the success- 
ful planning, arrangement and equipment of these build- 
ings. 

In regard to the arrangement of the space in an office 
building, there appear to be two distinct opinions as to 
how the outer and inner offices should be arranged. One 
holds that it is best to make the building or pavillions 
narrow, and have only a single row of offices on each 
side of the public corridor, so that all space devoted to 
offices will have outside windows, while the outer office, 
or waiting room in this arrangement will be alongside 
the main office, and have an outside window. Others 
claim that the building or pavillion should be wide 
enough to have a double row of offices each side of the 
public corridor; that borrowed light, through opaque 
windows in the main office partition, together with arti- 
ficial light, is sufficient for lighting the outer office, and 
that this arrangement of a double row of offices gives 
a large, wide room as required for clerical forces, or for 
any other of the many uses for which wide spaces are 
an advantage. 

The final stage in the history of the skyscraper was 
brought about by the creation of city zoning laws. While 
these laws primarily were made for the restriction of the 
use of the different parts of a city for very definite kinds 
of buildings, there was also included a limitation of 
height. This applied to the skyscraper and in every case 
resulted in cutting down the height formerly allowed for 
these buildings. 

The passage of these laws involved a great deal of 
consideration and investigation in each case. It had come 
to be quite generally recognized that the skyscrapers, 
when they became too numerous in any one locality, were 
a bad thing, and that it was necessary for the common 
welfare to limit them materially in height and confine 
them strictly to certain localities. It is also interesting 
to note that for the first time in the history of American 
cities very much needed laws are being passed in connec- 
tion with these zoning laws for the protection and per- 
petuation of the home. 


1“The Significance of the Fine Arts.’”” To be published by the 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 


The principal charges made and proven against the 
skyscraper were, that it was largely responsible for the 
congestion of traffic in the streets, for the marked in- 
crease of the respiratory diseases, such as colds, influenza, 
and pneumonia, occasioned by the cutting off of sunshine 
and the interference of ventilation in securing pure air, 
the increase in the danger of injury and loss of life in 
times of fire and panic, and the undue raising of the 
prices of land beyond what was considered stable and 
reasonable. There are a number of other minor charges 
made, but most of them result from those given above. 

The obvious cure for most of these evils would be, of 
course, to cut the height of buildings right down to a 
relatively low limit, such as that of Paris or London, but 
this would bring about very serious results. If the prices 
and values put upon centrally located property had not 
mounted up to heights corresponding to the buildings, 
the matter would not be so serious. But the fact is that 
the whole economic fabric of society is built up to an 
important degree upon the current values of city property. 
Industry, commerce, and business are deeply involved. 
Investments of a large part of our wealth are tied up in 
city property. Credit extended by the banks is largely 
secured by the important pieces of property, and many 
people are holders of securities which have an interest 
in city property. If, then, building heights were generally 
cut down over the country to a point which would 
materially lower the present earning power of city prop- 
erty, it is almost certain that there would be a panic and 
that thousands of people would fail. 

In deciding, therefore, how much building heights shall 
be restricted in the zoning laws now being prepared in 
many of our large cities, the outstanding question in the 
whole discussion turns upon the problem as to the height 
at which a building reaches its maximum rate of earning. 
Is this height fifteen, twenty, or thirty, or more, stories? 
It is the answer to this question which will aid a city 
most in determining how much the height of buildings 
may be restricted without seriously affecting the values 
of city property. 

In serving upon a committee of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board to study the question of building heights 
for the new zoning laws of Chicago, the writer made a 
series of calculations of the earning power of a typical 
office building from five to thirty stories in height, and 
the results were published in The Chicago Realtor, the 
Board’s official publication, and are also repeated in the 
tabulated statement to follow. As a large percentage of 
Chicago’s important office buildings are built in the 
form of a hollow square, that type of plan was adopted. 
It was assumed that the site was a corner lot 160’ x 172’, 
with streets on two sides, an alley on the third and 
adjoining property on the fourth. The land value was 
placed at $1,500,000, the cost of the building sixty cents 
per cubic foot plus variations for its different heights, 
and the income at an average of $3.00 per square foot 
for office space and $5.00 for shop or store space. Taxes, 
insurance and operating costs were included at the aver- 
age local rates. Depreciation of the value of the build- 
ing was not included. 

In order to determine the earning power of buildings 
of different heights erected upon this same lot, calcula- 
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tions began with a five-story building and were carried 
through to show what the annual income, expenses, and 
net profit would be. The same calculations were made 
for a 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30-story building. 

In making these calculations, the cost of the mechanical 
equipment and the structure of the lower part of the 
building was increased as the building was carried up 
higher. Deductions from rentable area of typical floors 
were also made for the increase in the size of the light 
court in the upper floors, and for the increase in the 
number of elevators required. The effect of the different 
heights was thus applied to the same lot, giving an equit- 
able comparison, which is not the case in a comparison 
of the earning power of existing buildings of varying 
heights on different sites. The earning power revealed 
in these calculations was very surprising in some respects, 
for the rate of earning on the capital invested reached its 
maximum at a much lower height than was expected. 

The calculations show that the 5-story building earns 
annually 4.36% on the capital invested, the 10-story 6%, 
the 15-story 6.82%, the 20-story 7.05%, the 25-story 
6.72%, and the 30-story 5.65%. The outstanding feature 
of these calculations is that the building is shown to 
reach its maximum rate of earning at about the twentieth 
story, and that the rate of earning of the 15-story build- 
ing is only 0.23% lower than the 20-story building. In 











Tabulated statement showing the comparative earnings of buildings 
on an assumed typical plot. 
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this connection it should be recalled that the common idea 
about the earnings of office buildings is that the higher 
you build the more is earned on the particular piece of 
property in question. This is quite true in respect to the 
lump sum, but in the calculations under consideration, 
the rate of earning on the total money invested begins to 
decline as soon as the twentieth story of height has been 
passed. For example, the investment represented by the 
20-story building and the land is $5,435,000, and for the 
30-story building $7,781,000, but the rate of earning for 
the 20-story building is 7.05%, and for the 30-story 
building only 5.65%. ‘This is the vital point in the whole 
question, viz., that an excessively high building does not, 
under ordinary conditions, earn as high a percentage on 
the money invested as one of medium height, and that 
there is no justification from an economic standpoint to 
oppose the restriction of building heights to a reasonable 
limit in the new zoning laws. In fact, the best argument 
in favor of this policy is that it will be a positive gain 
for an owner to build two lower buildings in different 
locations rather than to build one extremely high one. 
For example, if an owner were to build two 15-story 
buildings under the same conditions as herein described 
he would earn 6.82% on the total investment, while if he 
built one 30-story building he would only make an 
earning of 5.65%. 


from five to thirty stories 

































































LAND AND CONSTRUCTION COSTS: 5 Stories 10Stories 15 Stories 20Stories 25 Stories 30 Stories 
Roo lca aid aciialdemnaemnewnel $1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,500,000 
a 1,108,000 2,054,000 3,000,000 3,935,000 5,013,000 6,281,000 

Total Land and Construction Costs............ $2,608,000 $3,554,000 $4,500,000 $5,435,000 $6,513,000 $7,781,000 

OVERHEAD AND ANNUAL EXPENSE: 

PERITOE GE BOOR OO SB Giikccdecscciiccecececs $60,940 $112,970 $148,500 $179,355 $214,929 $256,773 
es OE NE PEON GD Feit sscccccess  sesnsece ‘*0e09e00 21,000 47,180 77,364 112,868 
Ground Lease, Average Annual Rate........... 54,000 54,000 54,000 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Taxes @ 344% (on 65% Land, Con. Cost)...... 59,332 80,854 102,375 123,646 148,171 177,018 
Insurance @ 2c Sq. Ft. Rental Area... ........ 2,019 3,704 5,381 6,930 8,308 9,368 
Operating Exp. @ 62c S. F. Rental Area........ 62,584 114,824 166,808 214,836 257,545 290,396 

Total Overhead and Annual Expense......... $238,875 $366,352 $498,064 $625,947 $760,317 — $900,423 

INCOME: 
¢Rentable Offices Area @ $3 Sq. Ft............ $152,644 $381,132 $608,810 $819,261 $1,006,547 $1,150,902 
¢Rentable Store Area @ $5 Sq. Ft...........-- 199,836 198,180 196,020 193,860 191,700 189,540 






















































































OI OT Or Oe PO Te $352,480 $579,312 $804,830 $1,013,121 $1,198,247 $1,340,442 
Deduct: Overhead and Annual Expense........ 238,875 366,352 498,064 625,947 760,317 900,423 
Annual Net Earnings...........s0seseseeeees _ $113,605 $212,960 $306,766 _ $387,174 $437,930 $440,019 
Earnings on Total Investment................-- 4:36 J 6:00 % 6:82 % 7:05 Jo 6:72 Jo _$:65 Jo 
Rentable Area, Square Feet Office.............. 56,535 441,160 225,485 303,430 372,795 426,260 
on ca ckere Geen dwe babes Cah ewewehr ended aeeae 44,408 44,040 43,560 43,080 42,600 42,120 












Total Rentable Area Square Feet.............. 
PS Ar OIG a iis tcc ccccucccsvsevcesses 3 
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actual “Cost of Building.” 








tIncludes Deduction of 10% to cover vacancies. 






*Based on 60% of Land and Construction Cost, except for 5 and 10 story buildings in which 
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case loan principal is 


**Based on difference between loan principal and “Cost of Building.” 



































Therefore it seems evident that the cities of the country 
are fully justified in restricting the heights of buildings in 
their zoning laws without incurring any undue deprecia- 
tion of property values, as these values must, in the last 
analysis, be governed solely by the earnings of buildings 
erected upon such property. 

In conclusion it seems appropriate at least, on account 
of the disparaging statements made, in another part of this 
article, in regard to the appearance of some shop fronts 


THE SUB-DIVISION OF LABOR—II 


and office building facades, to express appreciation of the 
admirable way in which the design of the best office build- 
ings has been handled and the artistic and beautiful 
appearance of some of the store fronts. Some of the 
show windows, particularly at holiday season, are spec- 
tacles of delight, composed as they often are with all the 
skill of the finest stage setting, and worked out in color 
and design in a way that greatly enhances the beauty of 
the articles displayed. 


The Sub-Division of Labor--II 


By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


Union Rules 


A recent editorial in the New York World calls atten- 
tion to a statement of F. H. Alfred, President of the 
Pere Marquette, concerning union rules which obtain in 
every roundhouse in the United States. “I know,” he 
says, “that there is not a railroad in the country that 
could not afford to pay its shop craftsmen ten per cent 
more were it not for the obnoxious national rules of 
employment. There are one hundred and eighty-six of 
these rules, which were drawn up by the representatives 
of labor during war times, and the end and aim seems to 
have been the creation of the most jobs that could be 
made.” Mr. Alfred lists, for example, the classes of 
labor which must be used to replace a broken stay bolt 
in a locomotive: , 


1. The cab carpenter and his helper remove the 
running board. 

2. The sheet metal worker and his helper take off the 
jacket. 

3. The pipemen remove the pipe. 

4. The machinist and helper remove the running board 
bracket. 

5. The ox-welder and helper burn out the stay bolt. 

6. The boiler maker and helper take out the stay bolt. 

7. The boiler maker and helper put in the stay bolt. 

8. The running board bracket is replaced by the 
machinist and helper. 

9. The running board is fastened on by a cab car- 
penter and helper. 

10. The jacket is replaced by a sheet metal worker 
and helper. 

11. The pipe work is replaced by a pipe fitter and 
helper. 

It is necessary, in addition, that a separate foreman 
order done the work that is to be performed by each 
group. 

Now the curious thing about this scheme for dividing 
manual operations is this: If the writer of that editorial 
in the World had been viewing this division of labor in 
the Ford factory, for example, he would have character- 
ized it as a marvellous piece of efficiency engineering, so 
called, which proceeds by precisely such methods; he 
might then have asked himself: the difference as between 
making motor cars under a modern engineer’s efficiency 
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program and repairing a locomotive under union rules, is 
one of what? But no such thoughts intruded upon the 
writing of the editorial in question, and, in conclusion, 
the World remarks that “if the unions insist on ineffi- 
cient methods because they make more work to do, they 
must obviously sacrifice something in the rate of pay 
received.” 

Now an almost identical example of the division of 
labor under union rules might easily be found in the 
building industry, but in so referring to such rules as 
sabotage—a slowing up of production in order to “make 
work,” which is equivalent to obtaining a higher price 
per unit of productive effort—the World views this matter 
as it is ordinarily viewed. But in so characterizing such 
action there follows the obligation to place in the same 
category action, either by individuals or groups, which, 
in one way or another, contributes to the production of 
a smaller volume of goods than is easily possible under 
the material circumstances attending production. 

No more than a casual examination of characteristic 
action and outlook in the case of those who dispense credit, 
produce and market the crops, use or sell land, or produce 
and market materials for clothing and shelter, discloses, 
as has been repeatedly pointed out, that business cannot 
be carried on without a most painstaking regard for so 
limiting production as to insure the maintenance or the 
advance of prices. It is this undeniable fact with respect 
to the situation in general which lifts the action of the 
round-house shopmen, workmen in the building trades and 
others out of the field of union policy and places it in 
the field of action characteristic and unavoidable under 
the working of our price system. The demand that the 
working rules of the union be voluntarily abandoned in 
the interest of lower prices to the consumer and lower 
pay to the workmen should be coupled with the further 
demand that the producers and the marketers of materials 
of all sorts go to their work in the interest of lower 
prices to the consumer and smaller profits to themselves. 
That is to say, if workmen should abandon the practice 
of attempting to regulate the volume of goods which 
they produced, others should also proceed to the produc- 
tion of the maximum volume possible regardless of what 
would consequently happen to prices and profits. 

It is the demands that the workers shall do certain 
things in the first case, and the complete lack of any 
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equivalent demands that the producers and marketers 
shall do the same things in the second case, which give 
rise to the present industrial conflict and furnish ground 
for the idea that here focuses the class struggle. It is 
out of our two completely divergent attitudes towards 
one and the same thing which gives to the present indus- 
trial situation its character of unavoidable and ceaseless 
conflict of interests. 

Another phase of the matter is deserving of attention. 
Under guidance of habits of thought which follow upon 
the development of the machine process an ever more ex- 
tended and minute division of labor has come to be 
viewed as the road to efficiency—a larger production of 
goods for the same expenditure of effort. In fields of 
production where the machine performs most of the 
functions it has come about that the ideal state of affairs 
is that in which the workman performs one operation 
with one movement only. An appraisal of this condition 
in industry is not in question here. Reference to it has 
been made merely for the purpose of pointing out that 
these obnoxious rules of unions look, on their face, exactly 
like the formulated principles which have been developed 
by financial business to guide the managers of our in- 
dustrial plants. It is probably true, for the time being, 
that, in the case of machine production, a minute sub- 
division of labor similar to that indicated by the rules 
referred to above works out in an increased volume of 
goods produced. It is also probable that these rules, 
when applied to production which falls largely within 
the sphere of handicraft operations, operate to retard 
or restrain the industrial process and increase prices. 
Thus they are quite properly referred to as sabotage. 

But it is hardly to be denied that these rules of the 
unions are in accord with the aims of producers who 
seek to carry on production without drawing heavily upon 
the skill of the workmen. For the aim in industry in 
general is: how, in the typical case, to reduce the field 
in which the individual workman functions, so that his 
interests are confined to the doing of one thing with only 


one movement. This is not to condone these rules of 
the unions. It is to point out, however, that in the busi- 
ness of selling time and such skill as the workman may 
have acquired under the system which seeks to get on 
without the skillful, these workmen are acting strictly 
in accord with what have developed to be the principles 
of business traffic. Not only are the workmen and their 
unions quite up-to-date in this respect, but as already 
suggested they are keeping quite abreast of the engi- 
neers and the employers with respect to the working out 
of a more minute sub-division of labor. 

Of course, the outcome of these union rules foots up 
to a very considerable item which may be properly ac- 
counted a dead loss. But then, precisely the same may 
be said of the outcome in the case of those who engaged 
in production with a view of selling goods for something 
above cost, for in the latter case the aim is to always so 
control output as to keep prices up, so that in fairness 
to all we should not treat these trade union rules and 
regulations as something arising out of an alien point of 
view or moving in conformity with an alien economic 
system. 

All these rules are in strict conformity with the 
rules for controlling output which govern the world of 
business traffic and without which the world of busi- 
ness traffic could not stand as a going concern over night. 
When these same rules are viewed from the standpoint 
of technology it is plainly to be seen that they run in 
strict conformity with those rules which guide the mod- 
ern production engineer when he goes to his work. It 
is, therefore, not at all likely that these rules and prac- 
tices of the unions will give ground or give way in ad- 
vance of the decay of business traffic and the falling into 
disrepute of the ways of the modern production engineer. 
That is to say, they are likely to stand for some time to 
come, for they are in conformity rather than alien to 
the situation as a whole. 


(To be continued) 


The Question of Public Information 


About Architecture 
By JOHN V. VAN PELT! 


Chairman of the Committee on Publications and 
Public Information 


The Committee on Public Information of the Insti- 
tute has written to all of the Chapters to urge that 
they take up with their local press, the publication of 
matter pertaining to architecture. 

It is not credible that the American public is so far 
from an approximation of civilization that it has no 
interest in this subject. France cares. Italy cares. 
Are we who look down on these nations from the 
heights of our serene self-satisfaction, really less cultured 


21Communications should be addressed to the Chairman at 126 
East 59th Street, New York City. 
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than we think? Our periodicals publish whole columns 
or pages, on the Drama, Music and the- Motion Pictures. 
How has this come about? Unquestionably because 
these arts are fostered by business organizations and the 
theatrical, musical and movie publicity man has pushed 
them to the front. 

Architecture has an organization, too, with 51 children 
localized throughout the country, on whom the mother 
depends. But while some of these children have been 
making an effort to support her, unquestionably some of 
them have been guiltily lethargic and apathetic. 














THE QUESTION OF PUBLIC INFORMATION ABOUT ARCHITECTURE 


A young member of one of the Eastern Chapters com- 
plained to me the other day that no effort had been made 
by his Chapter to right the wrongs brought to light by 


the Lockwood investigation in New York City. “Well, 
why don’t you urge this at the Chapter Meetings,” I said, 
“instead of knocking? And then do something yourself.” 
His attitude is the easy one we all like to follow. The 
omissions and crimes of the architectural profession as a 
whole are vested in each architect. Each one is respon- 
sible for the fact that improper methods obtain, because 
if each of us put his shoulder to the wheel, the wheel 
would turn and grind the villainous practise to powder. 
To go a step farther; if there is lack of publicity for 
architecture in the United States, it is because architects 
as a whole pay no attention, give no time to the presenta- 
tion to the public of the interesting points of this vital 
art, an art which is an integral part of the life of the 
people. 

By and large, the real estate man, as a by-product of 
lining his pockets, does one hundred times as much for 
architecture as does the architect who claims to have 
inherited the sacred fire. 

The Committee on Public Information of the Institute 
proposes to take space in the JouRNAL discussing these 
matters with the members, and it wishes as a first step to 
ask each member to communicate with it and to send in 
suggestions to the Chairman concerning new ways in 
which it may operate. 

It has considered whether it may be possible and 
advisable to institute a general news distribution service. 
Obviously the almost insurmountable difficulty is that of 
financing such a service, and it is a serious question 
whether this can be undertaken at the present time. 
Furthermore, while news and articles of a certain class 
are of countrywide interest, the great mass of architec- 
tural news is of a decidedly local cast. This is where 
the Committees on Public Information of the Chapters 
must shoulder the burden and at the present writing it 
would appear that some chapters have not even appointed 
a Committee on Public Information. If that is the case 
in any Chapter, each member of that Chapter is guilty, 
for all that he has to do is to attend its next meeting 
and make the proper motion. 

It will be suggestive here to outline means adopted by 
some of the Chapters to obtain publicity for architectural 
subjects and to come in contact with the readers of the 
press. This committee has asked all of the Chapters to 
report to it, but has only received replies from a limited 
number. It may well be that activities of the greatest 
interest are being carried on in certain localities from 
which we have not heard. Such localities must not take 
it amiss that no mention is made of their work. Unques- 
tionably reports of this kind will be valuable to the efforts 
of all the Chapters and your general committee here 
makes an urgent appeal to each Chapter to send a report 
to the Chairman in New York by the fifth of each month. 
We believe that if it accomplishes nothing other than to 
act as a clearing house for the Chapter Information Com- 
mittees, the Institute Committee will have performed a 
real service. 


Tue BattimorE Cuapter, through the instrumentality 
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of Mr. John H. Scarff, obtained the publication of some 
very valuable articles on Architecture in the Morning and 
Evening Sun of Baltimore. One of these was by the 
late Professor Howard Crosby Butler, another by Stephan 
Ivor Richebourg, partially reprinted from the JourNAL, 
and four or five by Mr. Scarff himself. 


Tue CeEentTrRAL ILLINois CHAPTER has taken up with 
the editor of the National Geographic Magazine some 
rather flagrant omissions of the Architects’ names when 
it has shown illustrations of buildings. 

Tue CentraL New York CHAPTER issues a very in- 
teresting bulletin that gives news of Chapter matters 
and also attacks problems of architectural import. 


THE CLEVELAND CHAPTER sponsored in the Sunday 
papers two series of sketches of twelve house designs 
each. The first conducted by Mr. Schneider consisted of 
houses costing from $2,000 to $2,500 with accompanying 
articles, and was eminently successful. The second for 
houses not to exceed 700 square feet was conducted by 
Mr. Sabin, secretary of the Chapter, whose modesty 
doubtless conceals a similar success. The newspapers 
published exactly what was supplied to them. ‘Twenty 
to fifty inquiries from persons hoping to purchase stock 
plans followed the publication of each design. This does 
not in any way gauge the benefit to the profession and to 
the public derived from such an educational campaign. 
Mr. Sabin tried sending advance reports of the Chapter 
meetings to the Cleveland newspapers last year, but 
the resulting notices were not very full, and in many 
instances no notice appeared. Evidently the editors did 
not consider this news of general interest. The Cleve- 
land Chapter has tried both speakers and stunts to give 
interest to the Chapter meetings and finds the latter more 
effective. 


THe Cuicaco CHAPTER is working with the Chicago 
Tribune which it finds interested in the idea of develop- 
ing the presentation of architectural news to the public. 
The Chicago Chapter has the practice of inviting able 
out-of-town architects to speak at its meetings, and finds 
this successful in arousing the interest of the members. 


THE Cotorapo CHapTer has been devoted to the is- 
suance of a very full and interesting monthly bulletin 
which is distributed to all the architects of Colorado and 
to the leading publications of the State. The mailing list 
comprises 110 names at the present time. The efforts of 
the Chapter, through the press, are being devoted toward 
the development of the Mountain Division of the Small 
House Service Bureau, and large page illustrations are 
being run by the press showing plans, elevations and site 
beautification, together with interesting articles on each 
design. The Chapter is represented on the Denver 
Municipal Planning Commission, the Colorado Engineer- 
ing Council and like organizations. 


THE Kansas CuHaprTer is taking up the publication of 
architectural news with two of the local papers, and is 
meeting with success. The Chapter is a new one and 
is showing some of the older Chapters the path they 
should tread. All the members of the Chapter are mem- 
bers of the Kansas Society of Architects, so the annual 
meetings are held in conjunction, to the profit of each. 
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Tue Micnican CHaptTer is arranging with one of 
the Detroit papers to make a more interesting real estate 
and building page, and to train its members to furnish 
architectural matter that will appeal to the papers as 
news. They had talks at meetings last year from Har- 
vey W. Corbett and Leon V. Solon, and are planning 
some special evenings with experts to perfect themselves 
so that they may cope with the problems offered by im- 
minent revisions of the Building and State Housing Codes. 


Tue NepraskKA CHaPTER is working to develop the 
architectural news output of the Omaha papers and has 
found the Lincoln papers very responsive. 


Tue New York City CHAPTER was approached when 
it began the year’s work, by the Eastern Films Corpora- 
tion, who desired to enlist its help in the production of 
architectural, educational films. After a thorough study 
of the matter, its Committee agreed to edit such films 
and the Eastern Films Corporation agreed to turn over 
the films to the Committee after the preliminary use 
had been made of them. This activity was subsequently 
vested in a corporation which further engaged in an ac- 
tivity in which the Committee is interested, namely the 
production of a series of moving pictures of different 
kinds of building construction to be used in the course 
of the Architectural schools of America. The Committee 
brought to the attention of the Chapter the difficulties 
that exist in the settlement of disputes and vexed ques- 
tions between architects and members of the building 
trades. As a result the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association was approached, and eventually a joint com- 
mittee appointed, to which questions of policy affecting 
architects and builders or matters of dissension between 
an individual architect and a builder may be referred. 
The Committee formed two groups, or sub-committees, 
the first to study plans looking toward the betterment of 
certain squares and parks in New York and the creation 
of a series of fountains, and the second to make an effort 
to bring about greater recognition of the architectural 
profession by the periodicals and newspapers of the archi- 
tectural profession and of the city. A number of meet- 
ings were held, at which well-known architects, city 
planners and landscape architects gave valuable criticism. 

A perspective of City Hall Park has been begun, and 
although the work has not yet been completed, it is ex- 
pected that it will be finished this fall, and that an 
exhibition will be held. Meanwhile a _ considerable 
amount of publicity has been given to the activity, and 
sketches of some of the fountains and parks have been 
featured in the Sunday papers, notably the New York 
Times and the New York World. The Committee has 
also brought different matters to the attention of the 
newspapers and has contributed. in this way to the 
movement for the preservation of the William K. Van- 
derbilt house, of which Richard M. Hunt was the archi- 
tect, and to the inauguration of the Atlantic Division of 
the Architects’ Small House Bureau. The Committee 
has also been in touch with the movement with which 
the Russell Sage Foundation is associated for a plan for 
Greater New York and its environs. It has met with a 
special Committee appointed to consider the matter of 
City Hall Park and is proceeding with their approval 


and in touch with Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, who is in 
charge of these activities for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The Committee has interested itself in a number 
of matters of broad import to the architectural profes- 
sion and to the City of New York, such as the proposed 
bridge connecting Manhattan Island with New Jersey as 
proposed by Gustav Lindenthal, the activities of the 
New York Building Trades’ Congress on the education 
of apprentices and seasonal employment. It has dis- 
tributed some of the circulars of the Committee on 
Education of Apprentices. The Committee has also in- 
terested itself in the proposal of the establishment of a 
City Architect, and, finally, has issued a bulletin to the 
Chapter members. Five of these were sent out during 
the year. 

THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER has always been an efh- 
cient one. Mr. H. Bartol Register, Secretary of its 
Committee on Public Information writes as follows: 
“We have found through experience that we can gain 
more impression by selecting one or two important sub- 
jects and trying to push them through articles in the 
press and individual effort. Last year we were especially 
interested in zoning for Philadelphia and carried on a 
newspaper campaign. Personally, I do not feel that this 
type of propaganda touches the public very much ***, The 
whole problem of trying to communicate our ideas of 
broad import, must be done through personal contact. 
It is possible that a great deal can be accomplished through 
association with the many business and lunch clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, etc., where the architect could 
make himself known and speak on matters where we feel 
we are the leaders. However, as you know, it is very 
dificult to get architects to do this sort of thing. We 
expect this winter’s campaign to be conducted along these 
lines—through press publications and furthering more 
personal contact between Architect and public.” 


Tue PitrssurcH Cuapter, through its President, 
Mr. Edward B. Lee, sends us the following: ‘The 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club publish a monthly small 
paper called “The Charette.’ This is circulated to all 
the architects and also to all recognized leaders and 
friends of architective art and public betterment in 
Pittsburgh and the territory of the Pittsburgh Chapter. A 
great deal of our publicity effort is consumed in this 
sheet, all of whose staff are also Institute men. We are 
planning on taking up with the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, 
beginning at first with the Sunday issue, a column on 
current architecture. We have approached the publishers 
and are awaiting advice. Our men were favorably re- 
ceived, but frankly the publishers are skeptical that we 
could produce the readable copy. The publishers are put- 
ting their finger on our weak spot. I can frankly and con- 
fidentially say I do not know for sure on whom I could 
depend to produce regularly the required copy, but I 
am endeavoring to get my plans perfected. We have 
organized a group of an architect (myself), a landscape 
architect, a sculptor, a builder and a painter, which, 
regularly during the winter season, will give short talks 
on the KDKA Westinghouse Radio. Each is preparing 
ten to fifteen minutes’ talk of popular character on his 


profession. They will be grouped under the Chapter 
direction.” 
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The Pittsburgh Chapter is also interesting itself in a 
local Zoning Law. In view of the shortage of draftsmen, 
it has written to the Editor of the Journal of the 
R. I. B. A., stating that there is a shortage of well- 
trained architectural draftsmen, and it has_ received 
over 150 replies from England, Canada, India, Australia 
and France. Its own wants have been supplied and 
information in regard to these applications will be sent 
to anyone interested. 


Tue San Francisco Cuapter, through the Chairman 
of its Committee on Public Information, Mr. Harris C. 
Allen, has interested a representative of one of the large 
daily papers in the idea of publishing material furnished 
there from Washington and edited and illustrated locally 
with the addition of local articles written by local archi- 
tects. 

Mr. Allen adds: “The application of these articles 
for local benefit appealed to this paper. If this series is 
published and is successful, I think we might then be able 
to induce the paper to accept the series of architectural 
reviews printed by the Christian Science Monitor.” 


THe ScraNToN-WILKES-BARRE CHAPTER asks the 
Institute to furnish the reading matter and let the Chap- 
ter dole it out to the local papers. As we have already 
indicated, the Institute Committee is investigating the 
possibility of doing this for matters of nation-wide appeal. 
But such matters usually contain less news value than 
those which touch the immediate environment of the 
reader. The smaller the place the more circumscribed 
the circle of the reader’s interest. And at that the news- 
papers of our largest cities are 90 per cent full of local 
doings. Furthermore, to secure articles written by men 
of sufficient ability to command general attention merely 
on account of the quality of the writing is practically an 
impossibility without a large fund with which to back 
the venture. This would be true even though the copy 
were eventually sufficiently saleable to recoup the original 
outlay. 

THE Texas CHAPTER stands ready to take the initiative 


THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 


itself. Following is a part of the letter of the Chairman 
of its Publicity Committee, Mr. Ralph Bryan: “We 
have been successful as a start in obtaining the co-oper- 
ation of the Dallas News, which is the largest local paper 
and one of the largest in the entire southwest, for the 
publishing of articles of architectural interest. Our 
scheme is to carry on a campaign of publicity’similar to 
that outlined in the pamphlet issued by your Committee 
dealing wherever possible with local subjects rather than 
with general ones. Our idea is, furthermore, to have 
each member of the Chapter in Dallas contribute one of 
these articles, illustrated with his own work and signed 
by himself. This plan has the endorsement of the News. 
Our trouble so far, however, has been more in getting 
the interest and co-operation of the architects themselves, 
rather than of the press, as practically every office in 
Dallas is very busy at present and the architects need a 
bit of following up to get them to furnish the articles 
necessary, although they seem to approve the general 
idea.” 

Evidently the individual is again at fault, and foolishly, 
for this attitude of indifference is the last one any ex- 
perienced manufacturer or other shrewd business man 
would assume toward publicity. 


THE Wisconsin CHAPTER has initiated action with 
the local newspapers. We shall probably hear from it 
later. 


Tue St. Lours ARCHITECTURAL CLUB has written to 
the Committee that it is ready to do its share in arousing 
public interest in architecture. Wherever these clubs of 
young architects exist, the local Chapters should com- 
municate with them, interest the clubs in the subject of 
publicity work and give and seek from them co-operation. 

A very important activity for the energies of each local 
publicity committee is the refutation of unfair attacks 
on the profession or any individual architect and sys- 
tematic effort to the end that the architect’s name be not 
ignored when mention is made of his buildings. A further 
statement on this subject will appear in the next issue. 


The Secretary’s Page 


Awarps To Owners: With regard to awards to own- 
ers for good buildings the attention of the Chapters is 
called to the following resolution adopted by the Fifty- 
fifth Convention: 


“Whereas, the objects of the American Institute of 
Architects are to promote the esthetic and practical effi- 
ciency of the profession, and 

“Whereas, these objects are greatly furthered by 
arousing public interest in artistic design and economical 
planning, and 

“Whereas, it has been found that by the award of 
recognitions or merit to owners and builders such an 
interest has been stimulated, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the American Institute of Architects in 
Fifty-fifth Convention assembled does approve of the 





issuance of such awards by or under the direction of the 
various Chapters within their respective territories.” 


Non-ResipENT Dues: At a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee it was directed that the Institute 
dues of a member travelling abroad be remitted. In the 
discussion it developed that some of the Chapters have 
no provision in their By-laws for such a contingency; and 
that in other Chapters members in parts of the state dis- 
tant from the city in which chapter meetings are cus- 
tomarily held are required to pay full dues. 

The Executive Committee recommends to these Chap- 
ters that at the next favorable opportunity amendments 
be made to Chapter By-laws which will relieve the absent 
member, or the non-resident member, in whole or in 
part, of the payment of Chapter dues. 
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THE FOLLOWING cablegram has been sent to the Inter- 
national Engineering Congress now being held in Rio de 
Janeiro: AMERICAN INSTITUTE ARCHITECTS EXTENDS 
INTERNATIONAL CoNGRESS ENGINEERS MOST CORDIAL 
GREETINGS, BEST WISHES SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 


S. F. VoorHees has accepted the Chairmanship of the 
Committee on Structural Service, vice Sullivan W. Jones 
who has now become Technical Director, with Mr. 
LeRoy E. Kern as assistant. 


JurRispIcTIONAL Awarps: President Faville has ad- 
dressed the following letter and questionnaire to the 
President of every Chapter: 


Dear Sir: 


The Convention in June discussed the question of Jur- 
isdictional disputes and the relation of the Institute to the 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. The Conven- 
tion resolved that the question of the relationship of the 
Institute to the National Board be referred to the Board of 
Directors to restudy with a view to revising it in the light 
of the present labor conditions. The Board desires to give 
this matter fullest possible consideration at its meeting in 
December. In order to do so a fuller expression of Chapter 
sentiment in regard to the matter is desirable so that in 
the discussion, the opinions of all the Chapters will be 
known to the Board. 

To this end, therefore, I request that the Executive Com- 
mittee of your Chapter send to me at the Octagon at its 
early convenience, and in any event not later than Novem- 
ber 1, answers to the specific questions attached hereto, and 
any other comments in regard to Chapter opinion that may 
be of value to the Board. 

I will very much appreciate a prompt reply so that the 
data may be distributed to the members of the Board for 
consideration in advance of the meeting. 


Questionnaire 


(1) To what extent did Jurisdictional strikes interfere 
with and increase the cost of construction work in your 
locality prior to the inauguration of the National Board, 
in 1919? 

(2) Has there been any marked improvement in the situ- 
ation regarding Jurisdictional strikes in your territory since 
the inauguration of the Board? 

(3) Is work in your territory, generally speaking, done 
under an agreement with union labor, or is it done under 
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conditions of so-called open shop, American plan, or other 
similar conditions which do not officially recognize union 
labor as such? 

(4) Is it clearly understood by the members of your 
Executive Committee that the rulings of the National Board 
apply only where building work is carried on under agree- 
ments with union labor as such, and that it does not apply 
in localities where work is done under the so-called open 
shop, American plan, or other method which does not offi- 
cially recognize union labor as such, and that Institute mem- 
bers may properly disregard such rulings in these localities? 

(5) Is it clearly understood that the organization and 
existence of the Board depend wholly upon the inclusion of 
a mandatory clause, as the labor representatives stated that 
unless the plan involved powers of discipline by all bodies 
connected with it, they would have no control whatever 
over their own membership, and the efforts would be a 
waste of time, and without any chance of accomplishing 
the desired results? 

(6) Having in mind the fact that the forces of labor 
admit themselves, and have been proved to be incapable of 
eliminating Jurisdictional disputes by themselves, is it, in 
the opinion of the Executive Committee of your Chapter, 
desirable that other elements of the Industry should co- 
operate to remove the delays and expense to the industry 
caused by Jurisdictional disputes? 

(7) If your answer to the previous question is in the 
affirmative, do you approve of the Institute co-operating as 
heretofore for this purpose in the work of the National 
Board for Jurisdictional Awards? 

(8) If your answer to the previous question is in the 
negative, please append a full statement of such procedure 
as you believe the Institute should advocate. 


(9) What is the sentiment in your Chapter regarding: 


(a) The method created for that purpose in the shape 
of the Board of Awards? 


(b) The efforts of the Board in attempting to solve 
the problem? 


GovERNMENTAL Contract Forms: The Budget Bureau 
of the Government has called upon the Institute for help 
in developing a satisfactory governmental contract pro- 
cedure. The aim is to standardize and modernize the 
various forms of government contracts now in use and 
to eliminate therefrom all inequitable provisions. All 
Chapters have been asked to send the comments of their 
members direct to the Budget Bureau. 


Community Planning and Housing 
CLARENCE S&S. STEIN, Associate Editor 


A Plan for Greater Hamburg 


That the future planning of the Greater New York 
district has a parallel in the planning problems of Greater 
Hamburg is indicated by a series of articles in a recent 
issue of Die Volkswohnung. The organized growth of 
Hamburg, a free state within the German Federation, is 
hampered by its political boundaries. Just as a logical 


and practical plan of New York will have to extend over 
territory of the States of New York and New Jersey, so 
the planning for Greater Hamburg must extend far 
beyond the present city limits into the Prussian provinces 
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of Hanover and of Holstein. Prussia seems, however, 
little inclined to meet Hamburg’s claims for territorial 
extension, and Hamburg will probably be compelled to 
co-operate with Prussia in establishing and in carrying 
out its plans. 

From still another viewpoint the problems of Ham- 
burg and of New York may well be compared in spite 
of Hamburg’s smaller population and size. In both 
instances great harbor extensions will be planned, prob- 
ably assuming in Hamburg a magnitude comparable with 
that of the New York plan. Hamburg, before the war, 
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Relation of New Housing to the Docks of Hamburg and Other Ports 


This shows the tendency, apparent in most growing European cities, to give primary emphasis in 


planning to the location of homes. 


While in Rotterdam, Bremen and Antwerp the harbor workers 


live near the docks, in Hamburg they live as far away as an hour’s travel. 


had become one of the greatest harbors of the world in 
volume of tonnage. 

Professor F. Schumacher, the well-known architect, 
has this special aspect of Hamburg’s future in mind when 
he points out the fact that city planning of the past has 
failed largely because it has been more concerned with 
skillful handling of technical problems than with the 
solution of social ones, such as land and housing policies. 
He says, “It is incumbent upon the city planner to em- 
phasize these connections, formerly either not noticed or 
ignored, because troublesome. The harbor problem can- 
not be separated from the housing problem.” 

Evidently Hamburg, like almost all great cities, needs 
decentralization, needs to pass from the state of compact 
agglomeration to that of the extensive “urban district,” 
primarily so planned as to insure improved housing condi- 
tions to the great mass of the population. This idea 


underlies the reasoning of the contributors of Die Volks- 
wohnung, who insist upon the paramount importance of 
providing better housing as the keystone of urban develop- 
Nits HAMMARSTRAND. 


ment. 
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From Our Book Shelf 


On the Visual Arts 


Somewhere beyond the daily pathway of logic lie the 
pursuits of the imagination. Here is syllogism and con- 
sistency, and there, beyond the patteran, a world of liv- 
ing joys. And throughout the ages of art men have been 
seeking for intellectual rules of beauty. 

We come to “The Things Which Are Seen,” by 
A. Trystan Edwards, M.A., Oxford. Here is an abstract 
treatise conceived in propriety and reason and being; as 
the author puts it, “A Revaluation of the Visual Arts.” 
He has adopted “a manner which is simple and grave,” 
as when thinking outweighs graceful attempts at phras- 
ing. He admits a dogmatic intention. He invokes 
morality. “Beauty is Nature’s touchstone by which the 
attainment of virtue can be recognized.” ‘“Ugliness is 
always ignoble unless is walks in sackcloth and ashes.” 


Philip Allan & Co., London, 1921. 
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We find man spoken of in terms of men; the salutation 
is not to the scholar but frankly to the “average man.” 
With such preliminaries we come promptly to the 
theme. If the reviewer may assume here the réle of 
tourist guide he will halt the esthetic traveller and 
warn the weak-hearted, for the party is now to climb 
to great altitudes. 

In a word, the mountain has been turned upside-down. 
If you found the discussion arresting when you read 
that it is the “purpose of art to enable spirit to 
declare itself in terms of matter” and if you found 
yourself in sympathy with the author’s broad idea of 
society, you shall now come to a hard climb of thought 
as the author, by intellectual means, arranges the arts 
into a “social hierarchy” in harmony with their human 
significance. The old school of esthetics, he thinks, has 
come to its zero hour. Henceforth, the foremost of the 
arts shall be the cultivation of human beauty, and then 
in turn, manners, dress, architecture, and painting and 
sculpture. To these are sub-added literature and music 
considered for visual appeal. ‘There it is, react as you 
will. You may be an architect who loves paintings or 
a painter who reveres music or a plain human being who 
prefers automobiles, but you may not escape the per- 
sistent vigor with which this is presented. Agree or 
not; remember that nothing less than a new era is 
recommended here, “a new tradition, a new attitude of 
mind, a new conscience.” 

Each point is driven home with logic and consistency 
and a decided combativeness, but he must needs be 
emphatic who would wage a cause like this. At first 
the theme resembles “mens sana in corpore sano” and 
perhaps in truth the concept goes no deeper than this. 
The argument is keenly alive to all human values with 
the social value of the arts established in accordance 
with the opinions of the average man. Consider this, 
for example, “an abhorrence of ugliness in men and 
women is a surer sign of an artistic nature than is the 
ability to criticise a picture or a building.” Should we 
be annoyed by such an opinion, or inspired, or only 
amused? In such a world at least the strong back with 
the weak mind, once said to be necessary qualities in 
midshipmen, could not exist. 

Consider the second of the new arts, that of manners. 
There are street manners and table manners; each is 
considered in its details. There is an excellent appeal 
for better conditions of employment for manual laborers, 
“good breeding reduces every physical operation 
to its proper status.” The argument concerning the 
Discobolus as an athlete of good-breeding would be 
spoiled by repetition and should be read. The discus- 
sion of man as a biped uses the terms intellectual and 
spiritual interchangeably. Statements are directed to 
visual appearances and folks and things are taken gen- 
erally full-face or front elevation. “Some of the vic- 
tims,” we read, “of the industrial system, to those who 
have eyes to see, present a sorry spectacle.” If Ruskin, 
the young critic of art, were superimposed upon the 
mature Ruskin sociologist, the resultant quality would 
resemble this. 

Now comes the theory of dress as an accompaniment 


of beautiful human form. We read of “propriety” 
where before we read of the “wrong” kind of visual 
appeal. Grecian draperies are discussed, and the “smart” 
shades of dresses, and skirts, trousers, ties and bright 
hat ribbons. From all this pedagogy of propriety this 
reader played hookey to where a window opened to the 
rising fields of Maryland with mountains afar, good 
corn waving in the breeze, with tree masses and late 
summer flowers, and a barn full of ripe wheat. But 
inevitably, for the good pages of our author lay open, 
the truant eye with sorry excuses found its way back 
to the next man’s mediums of esthetic expression, 
namely, architecture. Here “man’s object is to 
satisfy the elementary needs of men and women.” It is 
not difficult to subscribe to this nor to most of the subse- 
quent findings concerning the fine art of building. There 
comes a long outline of sightliness and then the good 
old principle of “truthfulness” is attacked, rather un- 
warrantably. If buildings shall not be explanatory of 
use we are at sea. If kitchens are to be veneered out- 
side with classic pilasters it were better at once to dis- 
miss this logic as fallacious and yet it is but a minor 
point. There is much of interest to the architect who 
reads here with humility. This sentence reveals the 
social faith, “A noble street that is created at the bid- 
ding of a democracy is of profounder significance than 
a whole city laid out by a tyrant, for the former indi- 
cates the attainment of a high level of general culture.” 
We may approve and yet feel inclined to reject the use 
that is made of the words “good” and “bad” for “sightly” 
and “ugly.” 

At the beginning of a chapter devoted to painting and 
sculpture we shall find these two, as slaves to the fore- 
going arts, bound together like the Siamese twins and 
classed as “only” reflections of the reality that is ex- 
pressed by the four major arts. This is annoying. 
Throwing, with an adverb, the challenge to Plato, the 
essayist now adopts an “obvious” course and, in a man- 
ner reminiscent of Godiva, rides boldly through the 
miarket-place of imitative art clad only in his intellect. 
He is to free his average man of the unjust toll of 
creative instinct. At this point a blindness falls upon 
the “peeping Tom” who was raised in the old school 
and he retires to obscurity to dream of an earlier world 
where painting could be glad or sorry, inspired or des- 
perate, practical or perchance raised into the free world 
of imagination. 

And again the argument grasps up literature and 
music and throws them with their fellows into this rose 
jar of logic whence we shall inhale the dry sweet scent 
of things that once were alive but now, under the press 
of intellect, are saved only for their perfume. 

The mountain climbed, the theme developed, the 
second and third sections of the book are devoted to 
application. The Canon of Form includes a Grammar 
of Design similar to other formalisms but true to its 
own theory. The Canon of Subject resumes the argu- 
ment and is reasonably brief; if the reader will pause 
and read carefully the argument about the bread-knife 
he will find in epitome the rational method of the entire 
work. The conclusion in Part Three points the way to 
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final social unity of average man and artist. The pre- 
cepts stated are applied to the relations between the 
artist and the statesman, engineer, mathematician, 
psychologist, biologist, historian, moralist, and meta- 
physician. It is vastly interesting to see the abstract 
and scholarly presentation and the consistent application 
of logical thinking to actual problems. Read, for 
instance, of the relations of architect and engineer and 
you will admire although you may differ to the death in 
the matter of Gothic arches. 

And finally, with the journey done, the worthy travel- 
ler may take his rest. Go over it again tomorrow if 
you like in detail by yourself. You know the way and 
may pursue it in any direction; at one end lies the 
may pursue it in any direction; at one end lies the 


Socratic “Know Thyself.” Detos H. SMITH. 


Letters to the Editor 
Fugitive Advertising Again 


To THE EpITorR OF THE JOURNAL: 


Sir: Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett’s letter in your issue of Sep- 
tember, in reply to my letter in your August issue, after the 
elimination of the personal abuse in which he indulges, can 
be described as evidencing a misunderstanding, a lack of 
sense of humor, and a failure to read my letter calmly. 

I say that Mr. Hewlett’s letter shows a misunderstanding 
on his part. He writes: “Stripped of innuendo, his grievance 
against the organizations named by him is that the prestige 
and influence of the architectural profession is employed to 
divert a certain amount of advertising from professional 
advertising channels into publications directly supervised 
and controlled by the artistic professions themselves.” 

Let me inform Mr. Hewlett that the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., is an organization of manufacturers 
—of firms that spend the money for the advertising space 
from the sale of which the existence of publications, in- 
cluding those of the architectural societies, is to a large 
degree made possible. 


Neither the member companies nor the officers of the 
Association operate in what Mr. Hewlett calls “professional 
advertising channels.” They are the buyers, not the sellers 
of advertising space, material and service. Mr. Hewlett 
should have made some inquiries before he confused mem- 
bers of the A. N. A. with advertising agents and other 
professional or semi-professional men. 


It is a pleasure to find myself in a position heartily to 
agree with Mr. Hewlett that “two curses of architectural 
practice today are the uninformed salesman and the deluge 
of unreliable reading matter issued under the auspices of 
commercial agencies.” Mr. Hewlett will readily appreciate 
that I would be reticent as to such agreement with him 
were I on the side of the fence he wrongly supposes me 
to be. 


Mr. Hewlett—also Mr. Greenley—shows a lack of a sense 
of humor in supposing that I confused the Architectural 
League with such bodies as the Plumbers’ Social Club of 
New York, the Indiana Ice Dealers’ Association, etc., etc. 
Both gentlemen were probably led into this error by their 
own anxiety to defend the good name of the Architectural 
League, which was not attacked, and which will certainly 
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never be attacked by myself. The League is all that 
Messrs. Hewlett and Greenley say it is, and its educational 
work is admirable. 

Let me try to re-state the point that I evidently failed 
to get across to both these gentlemen: There come into 
the general offices of our manufacturer-members letters 
soliciting advertising orders for, say, the Plumbers’ Social 
Club of New York Circular, the Indiana Ice Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation Annual Picnic Program, or the publications of the 
Architectural League. Our manufacturers know from ex- 
perience that the value of all these publications as mediums 
for advertising is either nil or extremely dubious. 

One of these manufacturers may, however, consent to 
spending money in the Indiana Ice Dealers’ Association 
Annual Picnic Program. Why? Simply because the dis- 
tributor who has urged the manufacturer to spend his money 
in this way may, if rebuffed, use his influence against sales 
of the manufacturer’s product. 

Now consider the architectural societies’ catalogues, year- 
books, bulletins, etc. As advertising media, their value is 
either nil or exceedingly dubious. Why, then, does the manu- 
facturer spend his money in them at all? (Mr. Greenley, 
in effect, asks that very question.) Because a refusal may 
disgruntle the architect who has urged the use of these 
catalogues, yearbooks, bulletins, etc., upon the manufacturer. 

Perhaps, now, Messrs. Hewlett and Greenley will ap- 
preciate why the manufacturer puts architectural catalogues, 
yearbooks, and bulletins, etc., and the circulars and pro- 
grams of plumbers’ social clubs and ice dealers’ asso- 
ciations into the same category, and why the manufacturer 
so frequently exclaims, at the same time that he authorizes 
the advertising order, “This is just a damned hold-up! 
But what can we do about it?” 

To all intents and purposes, President Greenley supports 
my contention that the architectural publications under dis- 
cussion have little or no advertising value for the manu- 
facturer? He says that “We should be delighted to eliminate 
advertising and make our contribution toward the general 
artistic education of the country by means of our exhibitions, 
lectures and other propaganda,” and “if it were possible, 
to translate the attitude of a very large group of architects, 
painters, sculptors, and craftsmen into practical actuality, 

all at our own expense.” 

Mr. Greenley goes on to say that until there is govern- 
ment interest and subsidy in promotion of the arts, getting 
the manufacturer to pay this expense must go on, in the 
assumption that “one sacrifice is offset by the other,” the 
other “sacrifice” being that of the art enthusiast who has 
to touch the dirty money at all, and pay his way arm in 
arm with business. Yet again, Mr. Greenley says that, 
unless the manufacturer, in advertising in publications he 
would prefer to stay out of, defrays the costs, the various 
architectural exhibitions would have to be discontinued. Is 
the architectural profession, then, so reluctant to contribute 
its own money? And are manufacturers so uninformed of the 
important work of these architectural societies that money 
to pay for the exhibitions, etc. has to be obtained on a 
basis of fictitious or doubtful value rather than as a straight 
contribution ? 

The carrying of advertising matter by architectural year- 
books, catalogues, bulletins, etc., goes on, not on a basis 
of value to the manufacturer, but “because we need the 
money.” I refer you to President Howard Greenley’s letter 
for confirmation. 

Yours very truly, 


JouHN SULLIVAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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News Notes 


Wiuram D. Foster and Harold W. Vassar have 
opened an office at 132 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

CuHarves A. DigMAN is now associated with the new 
firm of Gardner-Parry-Dieman, 313 Engineers Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


Pror. A. F. D. Hamutn, F.A.1.A., School of Archi- 
tecture, Columbia University, will deliver next year in 
Paris a course of sixteen lectures on American Art in 
the Ecole du Louvre, and a shorter ‘ut similar course in 
the School of Higher Social Studies. These lectures are 
a gift from Prof. Hamlin, and Columbia is granting him 
six months’ leave for the purpose of delivering them. 


Tue PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER is figuring very prom- 
inently in the construction program for the proposed 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. Through the influence of 
the Chapter, Mr. Paul Cret has been named architect- 
in-chief, with the assistance of Mr. M. B. Medary, Jr., 
and Mr. George Howe; a separate committee, composed 
of Messrs. Klauder, Lovatt, Sinkler and Rankin, was 
also named by the Exposition Directors as the Advisory 
Committee on architecture. 


RESTORATION of the Fine Arts Building in Jackson 
Park, Chicago, where was held the memorable dinner of 
the last convention, has proceeded to a point where some 
$7,000 is now available for undertaking such work on the 
east wing as will serve to show the feasibility of the 
whole project and convince the public of the wisdom of 
carrying through the whole restoration. Some accounts 
of the proposal have appeared in various issues of the 
JourNAL. It is interesting to know that the initial sum 
has been made available by the activity of the Lllinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which has placed the 
money at the disposal of the Municipal Art Committee 
of the Illinois Chapter. 


THE MONEY required for the memorial to Joan of Arc, 
to be erected at Winchester Cathedral, has now been sub- 
scribed, and the work has accordingly been put in hand. 
The memorial is to take the form of a canopied statue, 
clad in armor, and the total cost will not exceed £500. 

Many of the contributions have come from well- 
wishers in New York, where, it may be recalled, an eques- 
trian statue of the “Maid of France” has already been 
erected. One of the side chapels in Westminster Cathe- 
dral has been consecrated to her memory. It is hoped 
that the unveiling ceremony may take place in the early 
weeks of next year. 


To osTAIN for the small community a hospital building 
both “efficient in arrangement and creditable in architec- 
ture,” The Modern Hospital has announced a prize com- 
petition, open to all architects. The Illinois Chapter of 
the Institute, to which the program of the competition was 
submitted, has approved it. Richard E. Schmidt of the 
firm of Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Martin of Chi- 


cago, is the architectural adviser. Prizes amounting to 
$1,000 are to be given to successful contestants. Registra- 
tion for the contest must be made by November 15, 1922. 
The program may be had from the Chicago office of The 
Modern Hospital. 


Writinc from France, Mr. W. Marbury Somervell, 
a member of the Institute who has long been associated 
with post-war work in France, has the following to say, 
in the Monthly Bulletin of the Washington State Society: 


“No matter how good the French School may be, it 
is certain that the architecture of France has reached -the 
lowest stage in its history. I never in my life imagined 
anything so atrocious as the work now being done, both 
in public and in private. The useless ornament, the 
meaningless mouldings accomplished at great cost, the 
texture of walls, the brickwork and all the rest of the 
bag of tricks are disheartening. Why, Seattle has in the 
last ten years produced more good design than all of 
France in a like period. They do excel in workmanship, 
and when you have said that, you have said all that there 
is to be said of modern French architecture. The de- 
vastated district is the most disheartening of all the 
areas of France, in the design of new work, and if 
Rheims is a fright, Verdun is no better.” 


“PLENTY of liberty, but bad architecture,” seems to 
sum up the impressions of London’s latest critic from the 
United States, says the Westminster Gazette. “Mr. 
Mencken, the critic in question, hates Prohibition, and 
that is no doubt the reason why he praises our freedom. 
He doubtless despises our many chimneys and ‘Gothic 
garages,’ as he calls them, because he has been accus- 
tomed to skyscrapers with more stories than chimneys in 
New York. He would hang all London architects as an 
artistic international amenity—and the architects have 
now to retort what they would do with all the hit-and- 
miss critics who come from America. Whatever may be 
the fault of London’s buildings, past or present, they make 
an architectural assemblage more romantic than is to be 
found even in Paris—where Richard Jefferies objected 
to the straight lines on the boulevards—and more varied 
than is to be found in big-block New York. Mr. Mencken 
may not know that the new London is being built upon 
the solid front principle of New York, especially in the 
region of the Kingsway. This may be the very reason 
why he finds fault with our architects. He thinks the 
new L. C. C. H. all ‘big and American,’ and does not 
like the color of the roof. It will be soon enough to get a 
settled view of the new County Hall when it is seen in 
its finished aspect, and when the weather has mellowed 
its rawness. Rawness is just as exasperating in a build- 
ing as in a critic.” 


Obituary 


Dudley McGrath 
Elected to the Institute in 1908 
Died at New York City, 1 October, 1922 


(Further notice later.) 
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